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Next week will appear a Portrait and Bibhographical Notice of 
PROFESSOR OWEN. 








POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
camageiliccey 
HE news that General Ignati 
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ting rather demonstrativelyo late with the Italia Irre- 


denta Party, is about to be appointed Russian Ambassador 
at Rome, seems to have caused a good deal of uneasiness 
at *Vienna and Pest.. Such an appointment would 
_certainly be a most ominous one, as it would indicate a 
Russo-Italian. alliance in which Italy would receive, as 
the prize of her support of a Panslavist attack on Austria, 
_the Italian Tyrol.. But there is really no ground for 
sharing the alarms of the somewhat too sensitive politi- 
cians of the dual Empire. Italy would doubtless be 
glad enough to play once more the game which) has 
hitherto succeeded so well, and increase her territory by 
leaguing herself with Austria’s enemies. .-This; however, 
_is not_the time for an alliance ‘of that kind. ‘To: say 
_ nothing of the exhaustion of her finances,-which would 
_render her totally. incapable of entering .upon a 
-new war. in ~ Europe . for _ some time © to . come, 
Russia, so far from seeking fresh causes of . quarrel 
_with -Austria, is doing her utmost to - re-establish 
the three Emperors’ alliance. . Another. bugbear’ raised 
up by the fanciful journalists of . Vienna. is .that -the 
| removal of M. de Novikoff from the Russian Embassy in 
that capital,.and his.succession by M. d’Qubril, portends 
a further strain inthe relations between -Russia and 
Austria. The reason given for this belief:is that M. de 
Novikoff is a diplomatist who.-by.his extraordinary 
powers of conciliation contributed greatly to the preser- 
vation of peace between the .two° Powers during the 
Eastern crisis, and that’ M. d’Oubril was not liked by 
Prince Bismarck. But the recall: of M. de Novikoff is 
sufficiently explained by his appointment to Constanti- 
nople, which seems to show that in Eastern Europe at 
least Russia does not intend for the present-to give any 
trouble, while M. d’Oubril may» become as. much a 





favourite with Baron Haymerle as he is said to be anti- 
pathetic to that good hater, the German Chancellor. The 
truth is that the gradual increase of the influence of the 
Slavs i in 1—of which the surrender of the ae 
-in the > Lower : “of the 1 h on the Army. , 
is a significant symptom—makes the Austrian alliance an 
object of special attraction for both Germany and Russia, 
between. whom there is a much stronger rivalry than 
between Russia and Austria. : Germany will do much to 
prevent, Slavonic predominance in Austria, and Russia 
will do as much to promote it. 






Mr. Giapstone’s letter about the Jews displays the 
same want of caution and recklessness of ‘assertion which 
have, unfortunately, recently characterised. the utterances 
of that:statesman.’: His statement that: the Jews had; as 
a body, allowed their racial feelings - to outweigh their 
political convictions, and that therefore they had 
alienated the sympathies of the Liberals, who would 
otherwise interfere to_ prevent the ill-treatment of 
Israelites in the East, . was false in its premises and 
hasty in its conclusion. It did not require the numerous 
letters from representative persons among the Jews to 
show that Mr. Gladstone ‘was. entirely. wrong ‘in in 
that the-Jews had, as a body, sided with the Ministry. 
The Conservatives among them have done so, of course ; 
if some Jews whose convictions are Liberal have sup- 
ported Lord Beaconsfield. on the Eastern Question, they 
have only dome the same as. Mr. Roebuck and Mr. 
Joseph: ‘Cowen, neither of whom can. be accused. of.a 
Semitic origin, Nor can ;we admit that. the Liberal 
Party is, as a body, disinclined to support the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews in the East, Such an_assertion would 
be indignantly repudiated by all true Liberals ‘ f 


THE reorganisation of the Admiralty is a fait accom 
and. has resulted in the extinction of about fifteen. faith A 
servants of the Crown. Five juniors in the Secretary's 
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department who have for a long time been agitating for 
an increase of pay have not only succeeded in obtaining 
for themselves larger salaries, but also in getting into 
higher places. The junior senior clerk who “ managed” 
the reorganisation has not only got rid of the five seniors 
above him, but has secured for himself the post of 
* Assistant Secretary.” So thoroughly have the First 
Lord and Civil Lord been hoodwinked by these gentle- 
men that no testimony to the abilities of those above 
them was accepted; for this ‘“ Mutual Admiration 
Society” has been allowed to persuade the above autho- 
rities that no one else can control the “‘ Queen’s Navee.” 
Rumour says that though the First Lord is proud to fulfil 
the behests of the underlings of the Treasury and carry 
out Dr. Playfair’s radical scheme in its entirety, the other 
members of the Government are not quite so pleased 
with his rash use of the pruning-hook, as many of the 
disestablished have very strong claims to consideration, 
not only from a personal, but also from a political point 
of view. We cannot congratulate the country on the 
large addition to the Pension List involved by these 
changes. The part of the programme that may be 
viewed as most objectionable is that two or three 
** private secretaries” have been promoted over the heads 
of the working men of departments, and one gentleman, 
who did the ordinary work of the new assistant secretary 
whilst he was re-organising, has been dragged from the 
bottom of the office to’ fill one of the highest places 
vacated by one of “the disestablished.” We do not 
suppose that the House of Commons will let these 
sweeping changes pass unnoticed when Parliament meets. 


AFFarRsS in Spain seem to be in some danger of 
relapsing into what a modern Comtist, parodying the 
jargon of one of his fellow-helievers, calls a socio-gdchis. 
The recent crisis has been rather a Parliamentary than a 
military one, and bears little resemblance to the pronun- 
ciamentos with which we were once so familiar. Pro- 
bably the Cuban and Carlist wars, by finding employ- 
ment for the soldiers, and especially for the non-com- 
missioned officers, who used to be the soul of every 
pronunciamento, have altered the conditions. But 
though the form has changed the matter seems to 
remain much the same. Spain, as most people know, 
is anything but a homogeneous country, and the 
presence of representatives of different provinces and 
different ways of thought in one Parliament is not con- 
ducive to good government. Marshal Martinez Campos, 
the King-maker of Spain, is not particularly popular with 
the Congress, and Sefior Canovas del Castillo is not 
particularly popular with the people. IJnnumerable 
generals have resigned, a fact which would be more 
ominous if it were not that it is the sergeants rather than 
the generals who determine the conduct of the Spanish 
army. Added to all this is the apparent efiacement of 
the King, or at least the absence of any strong popular 
feeling in his favour. Nothing but a decided personal 
attachment has ever succeeded in uniting Spaniards, It 
is well known that for many years such an attachment 
did exist towards Queen Isabella, and, whatever scandals 
may have been connected with her reign, she was more 
successful as a governor than any of those who have 
followed her. During her recent visit to Spain it is said 
that much more enthusiasm was shown to her than to 
her son. Her restoration would be a surprise, but not 
more surprising than many things which have happened 
in Spain. ‘To those who have paid attention to Spanish 


politics, it seems that only two arrangements are really 
possible in the Peninsula—the one a decidedly personal 


monarchy, the other a federal republic, in which the 
different provinces should be as much as possible left to 
their own devices. The precedents for the latter are not 
very encouraging, but the circumstances of Spain are so 
peculiar that precedents hardly apply to them. 





Te import of the Sheffield election requires a good 
deal of careful consideration to make it clear. That a 
town which has always passed as one of the most Radical 
in the kingdom, and where no Conservative candidate 
has ever had a shadow of a chance, should give nearly 
fourteen thousand votes to one who if not an uncom- 
promising Tory was an uncompromising supporter of a 
Tory Government seems at first sight almost imcompre- 
hensible. . It is true that Mr. Wortley stood to a certain 
extent under Mr. Roebuck’s mantle. But every practical 
politician knows that the allegiance of thousands of 
voters cannot be handed over in this way, even if 
(which is not the case) all Mr. Roebuck’s most prominent 
supporters had been in favour of the transfer. If, on the 
other hand, we look to questions not strictly political, we 
find that the various cliques were pretty equally divided. 
If Mr. Wortley had the publicans, the Duke of 
Norfolk’s followers, and perhaps the Tichbornites ; 
Mr. Waddy had all the Nonconformists (very numerous 
in the borough), the temperance party and most 
of the crocheteers, and last, not least, the Home Rule 
vote. This last, indeed, seated him, and had the Home 
Rulers abstained or divided equally, the Conservative 
candidate would now be Member for Sheffield. There 
is only one explanation possible, and that is that large 
numbers of moderate Liberals must have voted against 
Mr. Waddy. Nor is the explanation of this explanation 
far to seek. It is no secret in political circles that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Mid-Lothian utterances, followed by his extra- 
ordinary epistle to Mr. Leake, have caused an immense 
amount of disquiet to the Liberal managers, and have 
confirmed the distrust with which he is regarded by all 
but extreme partisans. ‘The cry of the Spectator and 
other papers for a renewal of his Leadership has aggra- 
vated this feeling, and more than thirteen thousand votes 
given toa Conservative candidate in a town where no 
Conservative candidate has ever before polled six thou- 
sand are the result. 


GENERAL GouRKO’s regulations are beginning to excite 
discontent at St. Petersburg. His enactment regarding 
the employment of house watchmen was onerous enough, 
but he has since then imposed many other burdens upon 
the inhabitants, the latest being the order for each house- 
holder to display the number of his dwelling on the face 
of a red lantern placed over the forte cochére. Each 
lantern, a St. Petersburg journal estimates, will cost the 
landlord at least seven roubles, and will burn a pint of 
kerosine oil a night for nine months out of the twelve, 
As there are gooo houses in St. Petersburg, the total 
cost of the lanterns will be 63,000 roubles, and the total 
value of the oil consumed 226,800 roubles. Thus this 
year the inhabitants will have to make an outlay of 
300,000 roubles to fulfil the Governor-General’s decree, 
and henceforth spend a quarter of a million roubles a 
year (£30,000) in feeding the lamps with oil. It is 
precisely such burdens as these which aggravate people 
more than grave political evils, because the weight of 
them is daily felt and grumbled at. Especially are they 
resented just now, when everything is rising so rapidly in 
price in Russia. Twenty years ago the price at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow of rye bread, which is the staple 
food of the lower orders, was 114 copecks a pound ; to- 
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day it is 3% copecks. In 1859 a pound of salt 
cost 1 copeck; this year it is 3 copecks. In a similar 
manner the price per pound of beef has risen from 22 
copecks to 60 copecks, the value of a fathom of wood 
from 244 roubles to 6 roubles, and the rent of lodgings 
from 18 roubles a medium “ flat ” to 48 roubles a month. 





HiTHERTO the Russian Orthodox Mission in Japan has 
only received a subsidy of gooo roubles a year from the 
Government. Next year, we hear, the amount will be 
raised to 55,000 roubles, and certain privileges will be 
conferred upon Russo-Greek priests joining the mission. 
It is of course not religious zeal which prompts this 
increased allowance; the mission has proved a very 
useful instrument for political intrigue, and now it will 
have opportunity for still further developing its powers 
in that direction. 


“ Hey for Herat!” appears to have been the s 
word of Simla society when our correspondent sent off 
his last letter. He expresses a confident opinion that 
should Russia renew her attempt to reach Merv through 
the Attrek Valley, General Stewart will be commissioned 
to occupy Herat for the time being, to guard against con- 
tingencies. In order to facilitate this precautionary 
measure, the Shah may be invited to give so much of 
co-operation as would come from the massing of a body 
of his troops at Meshed or Shurulkhs. There seems to be 
no question that the Indian Government has determined 
to continue the Jacobabad and Dadur Railway, now in 
course of construction, to Candahar. Our correspondent 
had heard that estimates of the cost have already been 
prepared, and that an order for rails and other appli- 
ances was about to be forwarded to England. Should 
this scheme be carried out, Candahar will certainly give 
the go-by to Cabul, whether the seat of Government be 
transferred or not. With a railway connecting the 
Western capital with India, the bulk of the Central 
Asian trade would necessarily come by that route, and 
although Cabul might retain a good deal of its present 
political importance, the crown of commercial greatness 
would fall to fair Candahar. The latter city may possibly 
remain unannexed, even as the Khelat State did when 
we obtained permission from its sovereign to form a can- 
tonment at Quetta. But both it and the line of road 
connecting it with Scinde would belong to England in all 
but name. 


ADMITTEDLY the condition of the agricultural classes 
in Ireland is very distressing just now, but before people 
set down the misery to the operation of the land laws 
they should look abroad and observe the state of affairs 
in other countries. In Persia, we are told, there is a 
famine raging throughout the land; in Silesia tens of 
thousands of people are almost starving; in Western 
China the distress grows more appalling every day ; in 
the Caucasus an appeal is being made to succour the 
peasants of Stavropol and Elisavetograd ; and in Russia 
half-a-dozen different districts are suffering more or less 
from a scarcity of food. The sanguine advocates of a 
universal peasant proprietary system would do well to 
investigate the condition of Russia before urging its com- 
pulsory application to Ireland. If they, or the Irish 
people, imagine that with the donation of a plot of land 
to every peasant family peace and plenty will prevail from 
one end of the Emerald Isle to the other, they are very 
much mistaken. It is only a few years ago that in East 
Russia, where every family has at least twelve acres of 
ground, over a hundred thousand peasants died of hunger 
through a failure of the crops for several years in succes- 
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sion, and a redistribution of land would not preserve the 
people of Ireland from similar calamities. That the con- 
dition of the agricultural people in Ireland is in need of 
great improvement is admitted on all sides, but. the Irish 
can hardly expect England to give them their unalloyed 
sympathy while the assassin is driving the money-spend- 
ing classes out of the land. 


WE learn from St. Petersburg that as soon as General 
Kolpakovsky returns to his post from Tashkent, where 
he has been acting for General Kaufmann, he will at 
once commence to carry out the Kuldja Treaty, the exe- 
cution of which has been entrusted by the Emperor to 
his charge. 


It is probable that, now that General Kaufmann has 
arrived at Tashkent, we shall speedily hear of the inten- 
tions of the Government in regard to the much-talked-of 
Russian expedition in Central Asia next summer. What 
the expedition is really to be is as yet simply a matter of 
conjecture, though we have strong reason to believe that 
the occupation of Bokhara is the measure aimed at. 
We might be inclined to believe that the Government 
meditates a double expedition against the Turcomans, 
operating from Turkestan and the Caucasus, were we 
not assured that the deepest jealousy exists between the 
authorities of the two regions, and that the Grand Duke 
Michael would resent as an insult any success gained by 
General Kaufmann over a people who have only recently 
defeated the best and bravest of the Caucasian troops. 
As to the expedition itself, a correspondent of the 
Moscow Gazette, writing from Tashkent, says that the air 
is full of rumours respecting important military move- 
ments next summer, and it is mainly in anticipation of 
an extensive campaign that officers have congregated at 
the capital of the Central Asian possessions, to hear the 
news which General Kaufmann has conveyed thither 
from Livadia. It has been noted that Kaufmann made 
a very long stay at Orenburg during his journey to 
Turkestan, and that he spent much of his time conferring 
with the military authorities. After his departure the 
Orenburg Zes¢ok, a semi-official paper, announced the 
approaching despatch of four cavalry regiments to Tash- 
kent, and the retention in Central Asia of all time- 
expired soldiers until further orders. These two circum- 
stances, coupled with a statement in the Astrachan 
Vestnik of preparations in the Khivan district, wear a very 
ominous aspect, and deserve the attention of our states- 
men. 


Ir has been suggested in Ministerial circles that a sub- 
scription should be formed to send Mr. Gladstone on a 
fresh Mid-Lothian tour just before the General Election. 
Experienced politicians calculate, from the data furnished 
by the Sheffield contest, that in that case not more than 
twenty Opposition candidates would have a chance of 
return for English constituencies. 


In the discussion which has arisen about the remark- 
able Ipswich murder, and the Lord Chief Justice’s 
pamphlet thereon, the way how the acutest lawyers 
often miss points of view which are not strictly 
technical has been curiously illustrated. Sir Alexander 
Cockburn is very anxious to prove that his conduct in 
excluding certain evidence which told against the man 
Bedingfield was according to precedent, but he passes 
over almost unnoticed the contention that this exclusion 
was asa matter of fact fatal to the prisoner. For though it 
was technically excluded, it was perfectly well known to 
the jury that the deceased woman was alleged to have 
formally accused Bedingfield of the murder, and it was 
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not known to them that competent medical evidence 
was at hand to show that it was impossible for the woman 
to have uttered any intelligible word. Sir Alexander 
thinks that the affirmative evidence was stronger 
than the negative, but he forgets that this is the very 
thing which, in consequence of the exclusion, it was im- 
possible to decide, Had the Lord Chief Justice himself 
been on the jury his trained intelligence would no doubt 
have been ‘able e to. banish from itself, in forming a judg- 
ment, “or on tke « 2 case, t the evidence which was technically 
inadmissible. ~ p Bu But” "juries are not “composed of Lord 
Chief Justices, “and, W we may be quite ’ certain that the 
“alleged | statement ‘of the woman outweighed everything 
else in the jury’s mind... It . is, quite possible that the 
foreign” and “especially thé: French habit. of raking up 
every scrap - of téstimonyragainst thes sprigoner, whether 
relevant or irrelevant, may be a mistake. But it is s+hardly 
a worse mistake than the formal exclusion of evidence 
which is nevertheless actually known and certain to have 
its effect. 

¢ 
THE adulteration of ‘food is not Likely to be discon- 
tinued as long as the local authorities evince such 
_extreme ee to take proceedings against offen- 
ders sunder e Sale of Food and Drugs Act. _. The 
an nalysts parts ai are frequently ignored, even when they 
bring to Jight the g grossest cases of adulteration ; and not 
long since _one of the. Local Boards in the Metropolis 
went so Yar | as to resolve to collect no more samples for 
analysis for the ‘future. . A discussion that took place at 
a recent meeting of the Bethnal Green Vestry illustrates 
the ingenious manner in which Local Boards seek to 
avoid taking any action even in the worst cases of 
adulteration, The analyst reported that he had analysed 
asample sent to him that was sold as butter, but he 
found that it contained 95 per cent. of fat other than 
butter, He added, however, that, looking at the price at 
which tl this mixture _was sold, and its composition, he was 
not ‘prepared ‘to say it “was “objectionable, but, on the 
contrary, he thought it beneficial, physiologically, to the 
consumer! On these grounds the Sanitary Committee 
_recommended that no action should be taken against the 
_vendor. ‘This view of the matter, however, was opposed 
-by some members of the Vestry, who contended that the 
Nestry, as custodians of the health of the people, ought 
to ) prosecute _ because it was only among the poor that 
such. articles were sold, _ After some discussion it was 
decided to refer the matter to the Sanitary Committee 
for reconsideration. It would -be certainly difficult to 
imagine a” stronger ‘reason™ for taking proceedings 
than that ‘given by the analyst and adopted by. the 
Sanitary Conimittée. “A tradesman who sells an’ article 
that only contains 5 per cent. of what he represents it to 
be is surely guilty of a very gross act of adulteration. 
The price at which such an article is sold, and the 
beneficial effect it may. have “ physiologically ” upon the 
consumer, are surely matters that are entirely beside the 
“question: “If. puch excuses as these for adulteration are 
to be. admitted, the" Sale of Food and Drugs Act will 


‘soon ‘become a dead letter. — 
v ove — & io bend ~ ? > : 


THE eleventh menting of the Conference of Head. 
‘Mastérs*was héld? last week ‘at’ Eton; under .the presi. 
idéficy Of ‘thé Rev.’ Dr."Hornby. * Among the subjects of 
discussion ‘was the teaching* of modern languages, intro- 
duced by’ Mr?Evey of. University College School.. The 
question of substitating ; the teaching of modern languages 
for that of classics is likely every ‘ye year to claim’ more 
attention. Apart, from the practical ‘usefulness of a 


te 


‘knowledge of classics, which i$ comparatively small, it is | 
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generally felt that the ‘study of:them yields a special 
training’ and intellectual discipline such ds the>stndy. of 
science, under the most favourable circumstances, does 
not yield. The question therefore to be decided is, 
whether the teaching of French and German can be 
made to yield the same 4/nmd of mental exercise to the 
student as Latin and Greek? On this question much 
difference of opinion is likely to exist. The present 
arrangement at English modern schools and at the 
Real-Schulen in Germany, by which Latin is retained 
whilst Greek is abandoned, is nothing else than a com- 
promise to be maintained whilst public opinion is 
undéfgoing ‘a ‘change. * The conflict “ofsstudies renders 
it necessary that’in all modern schools, and in the 
modern side of classical schools, both classical languages 
should : be? wholly: abandoned -in favour of French and 
German. On this point the testimony of Mr. Eve is 
valuable, who says that “he himself | had given a lesson 
in ssing’s ‘Ladcoon ’ ‘after oné in “Livy, and found 
them equally useful and intéfeSting.” “* “~~ 
Another’ subject brought up for “discuss: on was Dr. 
Lyon Playfair’s Registrations Bill. “To” the Bill in its 
present form there is likely to be great opposition ; and 
although its provisions enable all existing teachers to be 
placed on the register, so that it does not affect any 
vested interest, it is felt that many good teachers might 
be excluded from recognition, and that the badge of com- 
petencty would be° ‘at once given to many who had no 
right to it. "Compulsory, registration is ‘hardly likely to 
be well -received by English schoolmasters at present. 
Much is to be said in favour of a Council of ‘Education, 
and it is to be hoped that the efforts of the College of 
Preceptors, backed as they are by the approval of those 
most interested in the progress of education, will lead to 
the passing next session of some amended form of Dr. 
Playfair’s Bill. Perhaps the suggestion thrown out at the 
meeting is most likely to be generally approved—that a 
voluntary register should be established, with a higher 
qualification than that proposed to be made compulsory. 
Such a voluntary registration would be ‘sufficient to 
enable parents to ‘select, if they were so disposed, 
schools for their children’ officered by registered 
and therefore duly qualified teachers. “The action of 
the University of Cambridge in instituting lectures 
on Education was notified to the conference. Mr. 
Quick’s classes on teaching had been attended by 


.nearly ninety students, These are to be followed by 


courses on the practice and theory of Education by Mr. 
Fitch and Mr. Ward. From a statement of Mr. Oscar 
Browning, secretary of the Cambridge Syndicate, it 
appears that a large number of candidates for certificates 
in Education are likely to present themselves for exami- 
nation from various parts of England.“ A letter was also 
read from Mr. Harper showing that the recommendation 
of the committee on. ‘the. “training of teachers had been 
adopted * in ‘principle by the University of Oxford, and 
that the necessary details connected with the subject were 
under consideration. There was a discussion on 
+ Entrance Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge is and 
holidays was Suggested b by. more than one member of the 
Conference. “Finally, an amendment . of Mr, Eve was 
carried, to thé effect that the committee should consult 
the members of the conference by letter as to ne possi- 
bility of fixing a uniform date. 

The next meeting will be held i in 1881 at Wellington 
College. ot 


’ Joun BRINSMEAD AND’ SON’s SOSTENENT2 PIANOS, with the 
Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
may be ob’ained on Sale, Hire, o or the ‘Three Yang’ Sy stem, at 18, WiGMORE 
Street, London, W. - 
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“Party ts the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swir1 
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T is not our intention to. review in detail the history 
of the year‘about to close. A ful! rétrospect, con- 
taining ‘all the moré important facts, appears in every 
daily paper, and becomes.unnecessary in a weekly réview, 
in which the space is limited. We propose only to call the 
attention of our readers to such of the occurrences of 
the year and their results as are likely to influence future 
events, noticing, as it were, the principal marks which the 

year has left behind. asui 
If we were to seek to express in one word yhat has 
been the policy of England during 1879 we could ¥carcely 
find a better one than “ drifting.”: We:have drifted with 
events, for our statesmen have not proved strong enough 
to shape them.:. If they have occasionally attempted to 
direct them, ‘the attemipt has soon been abandoned as 
beyond:their strength. At the close of the last year our 
troops were advancing against Cetewayo in Africa and 
against Shere Ali in Afghanistan. We had about as 
many men engaged in these two expeditions as were 
landed at Eupatoria on the 14th September, 1854. There 
was no fear of the result, and though: the war against the 
Zulus was undertaken not only without the consent, but 
directly in opposition to the wishes, - of. her Majesty’s 
Governmeiit, yet even among Liberals it was felt that an 
attack having been commenced by Lord Chelmsford, we 
were bound to stand by our General, and to support him 
by all the means in our power. He reported, however, 
that the troops at his disposal were sufficient for the con- 
quest of Zululand, and his strategic abilities and know- 
ledge of the ‘strength and_ position of the enemy were 
confirmed, only three. weeks later, by the’ establishment 
of an unprotected camp in the worst possible position in 
the middle of a hostile country, and its complete aban- 
donment. by’ the. Commander-in-Chief. Even when 
reports reached Lord Chelmsford that the small force 
left behind was beirig attacked by the enemy, even when 
firing was distinctly heard, and urgent messages were 
sent for aid, our gallant and sagacious Commander, 
rightly considering that the 1-24th and the Engineers 
would do their duty and die at their posts, thought it 
unnecessary to diminish the glory they would earn by 
assisting them. . In the result they did their duty and 
were massacred almost to a man, upon which Lord 
Chelmsford, finding out that the enemy was stronger than 
he supposed,- carefully shut the, stable-door after the 
horse was stolen, and asked for reinforcements. . For a 
few days Natal was seriously endangered, but the heroic 
defence of Chard and Bromhead saved the main body 
of the army, and enabled it to retreat within_our,own 
frontiers. and_ protect them. ; The. feeling of indignation 
at first-felt by the English public soon wore off.;. It was 
agreed, apparently on all .hands, that -Lord Chelmsford 
had been’ prudent:and, sagacious ; and that it would be.a 
dangerous precedent to remove a General because he 
had’ been! unfortunate enough’ to ‘allow, more than a 
thousand men to. be,slaughtered when, he could have 
prevented. it. -~ The, Government gave Sir Bartle Frere a 
severe reprimand, without, however; removing him. . The 
hopes entertained in some quarters that the able Governor 
would be so sensitive to blame as to throw up his appoint- 
ment voluntarily was not fulfilled ; for, having’ received 
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his scolding, Sir Bartle, far from resigning, attempted to 
justify his attack on Cetewayo, and wrote voluminous 
despatches to prove that we ought at once to annex the 


whole of Southern Africa. Meanwhile, very large rein- - 


forcements were sent to the Cape; but Lord Chelms- 
ford’s prudence, which had prevented him from helping 
his men at Isandula, still prevailed, and he did not 
advance with the swiftness and. directness expected 
by the authorities at home. . Unwilling to risk the 
health of his army, he spent many weeks in collecting 
transport, and judiciously directed depdts of provisions 
to be made in a number of places where they could not 
possibly be required. Advancing with commendable slow- 
ness, he at last relieved Colonel Pearson at Ekowe, and 
then hastily withdrew from the hornet’s nest he had been 
so anxious to invade not so many weeks before. People 
at home were becoming unreasonably impatient, and in 
May Sir Garnet Wolseley’s appointment to the supreme 
civil and military command in South Africa was an- 
nounced. But before the news of this arrangement could 
reach Natal, Lord Chelmsford; pursuing his sensible plan 
of giving uncertain and contradictory. orders, so that no 
one could in any case blame him, allowed the gallant 
young Prince Imperial, who had been especially recom- 
mended to his protection, to ride out into the enemy’s 
country, with a tiny escort.. When the attack, which 
might have been’ anticipated, came, the Prince was 
abandoned to the assegais of ‘the, savages by those 
whose duty it was to save him. - For this courageous 
deed, worthy of the heroic annals of our military his- 
tory, a public demonstration was organised to testify the 
honour with which we regard those who run away. 
Before, however, the court-martial which was to acquit 
Carey had terminated its labours; Lord Chelmsford heard 
of the voyage of the Ashantee hero, and hastened at 
last to pluck the laurels which had been ripening for him. 
The , battle of Ulundi was the last. of. his_ brilliant 
achievements, and, returning home, -he was received by 
his Sovereign to the strains of “See the Conquering 
Hero comes,” and was rewarded by all possible honours 
for his hasty invasion of Zululand, for the massacre at 
Isandula, for his hurried. retreat, for the murder of the 
Prince, and’ for the final, though long-delayed, advance. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, after scouring the country for some 
time. with a number of detached parties, . was terribly 
annoyed because Cetewayo was caught by Major Marter 
and not by,Lord Gifford, who had: been especially 
selected by the Commander-in-Chief to catch him... But 
Sir Garnet was fully, equal to the occasion. : He declined 
to allow Providence or. the. fortune. of war to. interfere 
with his plans, and sent Lord Gifford home to reap.the 
substantial rewards which had been earned, by, another, 
Since then our able,pro-Consul has. continued..his ener- 
getic, policy, and has; it, appears, fairly: succeeded in 
pacifying the Zulus by force, of arms, and browbeating 
the Boers into_sullen-submission. |, He has just conquered 
Secocoeni’s stronghold, and with the force at, his disposal, 
and .the, energy he is in the habit of displaying, there is 
scarcely a doubt that the chief will, after his cattle has been 
all_ stolen by ‘our people,” dnd :his followers massacred, 
eventually accept the blessings of British government. 
Scarcely.less successful and less glorious than our war 
in South Africa have been our proceedings in Afghan- 
istan ;,but unfortunately the end of them has. not,yet 


come, It was about fourteeen months ago,when our 


first. advance was made,. Early in Janwary our troops 
entered Candahar, and on the 21st of February, Shere 
Ali, against whom we had declared war, died in a mys- 
terious manner. On this occasion our troops did not 
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advance to Cabul, for the winter made it impossible to 
supply necessaries for the march, and after threatening 
the capital, a treaty was signed with Yakoob Khan, Shere 
Ali’s successor, at Gandamuk, by which Lord Beacons- 
field’s “scientific frontier” was established, a British 
Resident was appointed for Cabul, and there was to be 
peace everlasting between England and Afghanistan. It 
should, however, be mentioned that this result was not 
achieved without one of those little contretemps which 
characterise our wars, for about half a troop of the roth 
Hussars was drowned in crossing the Cabul River at 
night. Sir Louis Cavagnari having established himself in 
the Ameer’s capital, everything went on smoothly for a 
little time, and the process of drifting was continued 
with the approval of the multitude. We had drifted into 
a murderous war in South Africa, and we were now, un- 
wittingly, drifting into a still more terrible one in the 
East. Knowing how thoroughly reliable and trustworthy 
are the Asiatics, and especially the Afghans ; knowing, 
also, what cause these people had to love and adore us, 
it was of course considered quite unnecessary to protect 
our Resident by anything better than an ordinary fence 
round an open bungalow. But on the 3rd of September 
Sir Louis Cavagnari and his whole staff were massacred, 
Immediate punishment was of course resolved on; but 
the difficulties of the country were such that even by the 
short Shuturgardan route General Roberts required four 
weeks before he could inflict a severe blow on the 
Afghans by the battle of Charasiab, near Cabul. For 
the military advisers of Lord Lytton, perceiving that the 
friendship of Yakoob Khan and the gratitude of the 
Cabulees could be safely reckoned on, had not provided 
any means of transport, and had disbanded the little 
that remained of that which had been used, and used up, 
in the previous advance. Now, at last, our troops 
entered the capital, where a little hanging and shooting 
was resorted to, since other means had failed. A few 
villages were burnt, and, in fact, our soldiers were begin- 
ning to feel themselves at home, when almost without 
any warning they found themselves surrounded by hosts 
of enemies, and had to retire within the Sherpur canton- 
ments. At the same time the tribes threatened the one 
route left open—that vd Gandamuk and Jellalabad to 
the Khyber—and telegraphic communication was cut 
off. Wecan, unfortunately, not carry the history on any 
further. Ata low estimate we have during the last year 
lost five thousand men by death, wounds, or disease, with 
a large proportion of officers, in these two wars, of which 
one is scarcely concluded, and the other, we fear, only 
commenced. It may appear absurd to say that we have 
spent ten millions ; but we think that even this figure is 
much below the mark. Thousands of families have 
been plunged into mourning. Our strategy has been at 
fault time after time; our diplomacy has proved a 
failure ; our knowledge of Asiatic character a broken 
reed ; and, worst of all, the fair fame of England has 
been blackened. We have no longer clean hands. We 
<arried on an unjust war because Sir Bartle Frere under- 
took it, and we abandoned an Imperial guest to be mas- 
sacred in a cause not his own. And as the outcome of 
these sacrifices of life, of money, and of honour more 
valuable than either, we have obtained the right of paci- 
fying Zululand, and—a scientific frontier. 

Returning to home affairs, we still find that drifting 
bas been the keynote of the Government policy. With a 
majority at its back as great as has been possessed by 
any Ministry for the last thirty years, it has yet shown a 
pusillanimity which could scarcely have been exceeded by 
one existing only on sufferance. In dealing with Irish 
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obstruction, which has rendered the past Session almost 
barren of results, it might have reckoned on the support 
of the largest and most respectable section of the Oppo- 
sition. But Ministers had not the energy to adopt more 
than half-measures, and Mr. Parnell, having succeeded in 
hampering legislation in a manner unprecedented in 
Parliamentary history, transferred his energies to another 
field when the Session closed, and has since then been 
using the distress caused by a bad harvest in Ireland for 
the purpose of fomenting an agitation against landlords 
and land laws. Justice isdemanded for the sister-isle ; 
but what Irishmen really ask is not justice. They have 
already more than justice ; they now demand exceptional 
legislation in their favour, and nothing less than a whole- 
sale confiscation of the land. We cannot, however, not- 
withstanding the seditious language used and the 
undoubted influence of the Irish vote, bring ourselves 
to a. either Home Rule or the Irish Land Ques- 
tion apprehension. No serious politician will 
venture to support a measure for establishing a House 
of Commons at Dublin; nor will any statesman deserv- 
ing the name sanction a distinct measure of spoliation. 
A great and charitable movement has been started by the 
Duchess of Marlborough; if trade revives, and the 
season of 1880 is more favourable than the past one, it is 
probable that the agitation will gradually subside, and 
that the exceptional measures recently adopted will be 
abandoned. 

The management of the Egyptian question has been, 
like that of all others, characterised by fits of feverish 
activity, almost amounting to violence, alternating with 
periods of complete inactivity. The Khedive having 
quarrelled with Mr. Rivers-Wilson and M. de Blignitres, 
whosqueezed the unfortunate fellaheen in the interest of 
the foreign bondholders, with a special press manufac- 
tured for the purpose by Lord Beaconsfield and M. 
Waddington, was in his turn deposed by the Sultan in 
compliance with a request from England and France. 
Of Tewfik’s Government the reports which reach us are 
scarcely encouraging, but as long as the English bond- 
holders get their interest somehow it is not likely that 
our Ministers will interfere to prevent the oppression 
of the wretched tax-payers, 

Turkey not having been allowed to carry out the 
reforms she inaugurated three years ago by the sum- 
moning of her first Parliament, has been pressed to 
Europeanise her administration. The Sultan has neither 
the funds wherewith to do so, nor the will to carry out 
what would be a virtual abdication. A Ministry friendly 
to Russia having acceded to power, Lord Salisbury 
ordered the fleet to the Dardanelles, but in pursuance of 
the course which has always characterised our Govern- 
ment during the past three years, had no sooner given the 
order than he became frightened and recalled it. On the 
Sultan promising to send Baker Pasha to Asia Minor it 
was felt that, as in the case of the Berlin Treaty, “sub- 
stantial concessions had been obtained,” and the Ministry 
suddenly discovered that it could not do better than “ let 
things slide.” Meanwhile the Bulgarian refugees, both 
Mohammedans and Jews, were being turned out of 
Turkey proper, while no means were taken to house and 
feed them in their former homes, which were either de- 
stroyed or occupied by the civilised and Christian 
Bulgarians. At the time of writing, thousands are 


perishing from cold and hunger who were formerly, 
under Turkish rule, happy and prosperous. 

In Russia two attempts on the life of the Czar and 
sundry other explosions of Nihilist hate have marked the 
The last extraordinary exploit, which is alleged 


year. 
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to have been originated by them, has come in very con- 
veniently to nip in the bud the embryonic Constitution. 
Martial law and transportation on a large scale continue 
to be carried out, and English Radical journalists 
applaud while Russian Liberals are shipped off to 
Saghalien in iron cages, chained like wild beasts. 

The humane rule of the man of blood and iron 
continues in Germany. The Reichstag at Berlin has 
been busy, as usual, welding fresh fetters for its fellow- 
subjects. The railways are all being purchased by the 
State which has now become the most admirable 
destructive machine which the world has ever seen, able 
to launch half a million of men, armed, equipped, and 
commanded to perfection, at any foe within a week of 
the order being given by Prince Bismarck, and to send 
another half million after the first within twenty more 
days. . Protective tariffs have been introduced to pay for 
this magnificent instrument of slaughter and to promote 
German industries in order that she may, in case of war, 
be independent of foreign nations. It is a matter of 
small moment that with the inevitable rise in the price of 
all necessaries the people should become rapidly im- 
poverished, and distress in the formerly prosperous 
province of Silesia assume proportions which can only be 
compared to those of an Indian famine. 

No wonder that the Emperor Francis Joseph, whom 
the resistance to his armies in Bosnia had somewhat 
frightened in the South-east last year, while the 
absurd agitation of the Jtalia irredenta party made 
him anticipate disturbances in the South-west this 
spring, hastened to accept Prince Bismarck’s friendly 
overtures. No Power in Europe can now afford to be on 
bad terms with Germany, and all are bound to con- 
ceal the fact that they are terribly afraid of her with the 
best grace they can. 

If we have left France to the last, it is because unfor- 
tunately our policy is no longer intimately connected with 
and influenced by that of our neighbour. France has 
been drifting as we have, though in a different manner. 
Our policy has been swayed now this way, now that, 
according to the strength of the various currents ; ever 
since the accession of Monsieur Grévy on the 3oth 
January, 1879, which was to have been the beginning of 
a new and better order of things, France has been 
rapidly carried on the stream of what some people call 
progress, and others demagogism. M. Gambetta, 
though only President of the Chamber, appears to 
exercise a power as mysterious as it is sporadic ; whatever 
be his intentions, he will, in view of the recent dis- 
solution of the Waddington Ministry, be scarcely able to 
conceal them any longer. Notwithstanding internal 
troubles, France is one of the few countries which can 
look back on a prosperous year. Her vintage has 
indeed failed, and her harvest has been poor; but her 
trade has largely increased notwithstanding, and her 
budget shows a surplus. In England the worst season 
ever known for agricultural operations closes more hope- 
fully than the previous one. For though there is a terrible 
amount of distress, though those who live by the land 
have seen their incomes diminish by twenty, thirty, and 
even fifty,per cent.; yet there is a distinct revival of 
trade, and if this prove more than a passing flicker it 
will, in the nature of things, be followed by a rise in 
value of real property, even for agricultural purposes. 
The outlook in this respect is therefore less gloomy, 
though the patriot who values his country’s honour more 
than party, and the lives of her sons more than faction, 
finds but little consolation in Mr. Gladstone’s Mid- 
Lothian speeches, or in the past and present measures of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 
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CROWD AND CROWN IN RUSSIA. 


HERE is a curious fact which must have struck the 
attention of all observers of progress in Russia. 
The demonstrations of joy at the escape of the Czar at 
Moscow were not half so hearty as they were after the 
failure of Solovieff's attempt last spring. This would 
seem to imply that the public in Russia is dissatisfied 
with the repressive measures introduced in the interval, 
and that it is discontented that its expression of loyalty 
in May should have been repaid by the Emperor by the 
repetition of the worst features of the reign of the 
autocrat Nicholas. It is consequently an interesting 
matter to examine the steps which have led up to the 
present hostile state of feeling, and the influence which 
it has upon the fortunes of the Revolutionary Party. 

In spite of incessant assertions to the contrary, Russia 
is a country with a social organisation of a robust 
and progressive character, and among the virtues of the 
people patriotism is one so ardently and universally 
admired that any effort which a ruler may make for the 
benefit of his subjects is sure to receive the sympathy of 
the nation at large. On this account a Sovereign who is 
really determined to foster the progress of the country, 
and who is wise enough to work along the lines of 
national development, is able to effect any reform he 
may put his hand to, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the bureaucracy and the unwillingness of his Ministers. 
Having no absolute need of the support of the official 
classes, he can at his will punish them for their oppres- 
sive and corrupt practices; and enjoying as he does the 
veneration of thirty million peasants, he is in a very 
large measure indeed indifferent to the feelings of the 
army. It is well to remember that the Czar’s power is 
practically unlimited, and that a reforming Emperor is a 
popular Sovereign among the masses, as it is often 
alleged that the people are fanatically opposed to 
progress, and that Alexander II. rests his power very 
largely upon the sword. 

Being thus master of his own actions, we believe that 
if the Emperor had ignored the Revolutionary Party 
last May by treating Solovieff as a non-political lunatic, 
and had repaid the expression of devotion on the part of 
his subjects by the introduction of moderate reforms, 
Nihilism would rapidly have ceased to be dangerous in 
Russia. The demand for a Constitution in the Russian 
Empire is not so keen as is generally imagined, the in- 
ferior orders having no conception of Parliamentary 
institutions, and the intelligent classes regarding with 
disgust the madness of Party when constitutional forms 
of government prevail. What the feeling may be twenty 
years hence it is needless now to speculate ; suffice it to 
to say that, for the moment, Russia would rest very well 
content with her elaborate administrative machine were 
the abuses of the officials exposed and punished, the 
tyranny of the police suppressed, and a certain amount 
of liberty of person and speech allowed to the public. 
What was urgently needed last May was that the 
Emperor should make an effort to put down corruption, 
that the Third Department should be abolished, that the 
Press should enjoy greater freedom, and that the popu- 
lations of cities should be allowed to share the privilege 
enjoyed by the rural “Mir,” or commune, in holding 
meetings to discuss affairs of public interest. In working 
upon these lines the Emperor would not, perhaps, have 
gained the admiration of foreigners enraptured with end- 
less Parliamentary debates and the perversity of Party ; 
but he would have secured the love of the rising genera 
tion of Russia, and would have done more good to his 
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subjects, in all probability, than if he had flung them a 
paper Constitution. oe , 

Instead of pursuing in some such manner the path of 
a Sovereign reformer, the Czar responded to the appeal 
of his subjects last May by endeavouring to seize at a 
stroke the entire revolutionary party and banish it out of 
his sight to Siberia, betraying in the operation the same 
skill which policemen in London sometimes display when 
they avenge the attack of a crowd by taking the mildest 
and most inoffensive of the spectators into custody. 
Hundreds of innocent persons were arrested or placed 

‘under the surveillance of the police, the prisons in a few 
weeks overflowed with inmates, and the law was either 
suspendéd by the introduction of courts-martial, or else 
ignored altogether by the banishment, without trial, of 
batches of suspected individuals to Siberia. Having 
thus abrogated the liberal principles that had marked the 
code conferred in earlier years, the Emperor gave a fresh 
impulse to the tyranny of the officials by the appoint- 
ment of irresponsible satraps, who soon showed their 
‘appreciation of the selection by enacting a number of 
oppressive and stupid laws, of which the most offensive 
was the requirement that the presence of a friend on a 
householder’s premises, even for a few hours, should be 
notified to the police, and that no youth should be 
allowed to enter a confectioner’s shop to treat himself to 
a tart without having a pass from his parents! The in- 
telligent classes were then aggravated by a house-to-house 
inspection of their libraries, and the seizure of all books 
suspected of containing liberal principles, and attack 
after attack was made upon the Press, culminating at 
length a short time ago by the suppression of the leading 
journal of Russia, because it had pointed out that a con- 
victed swindler, instead of being sent to Siberia in chains 
as required by the law, had travelled with his mistress 
in a first-class carriage along the railway, while his 
warder had accompanied him ina third. In a case of 
this character the offence could hardly be designated 
political, yet the Emperor, by the suppression of the 
paper, plainly displayed his preference for a corrupt 
administration to a vigilant Press, 

Asa natural result of this policy, Nihilism has out- 
grown its original meaning, and has come to signify the 
secret antagonism of people of all classes to the abuse 
of place. The extreme revolutionary section, having 
longer enjoyed an organised existence, is still more 
frequently heard of than the rest of the party, because 
it has its recognised leaders, its “ circles,” or associations, 
in every town, and its numerous presses at home and 
abroad. For the moment it is really the exponent of the 
rising Liberal Party, and the Government is doing its 
best to render it so by refusing to recognise any essential 
difference between a Moderate Liberal and a person 
desirous of annihilating the entire fabric of Society. As 
the Metropolitan of Moscow expresséd it a few months 
ago iti one of his sermons inculcating the infallibility of 
the Czar :—“ He who is not for the Czar is against him: 
either he is a loyal subject yielding unthinking obedience 
and accepting without a murmur all the measures of the 
Czar and his officials as being destined by God for his 
good, or else he is an enemy to the Lord’s anointed, even 
though his allegiance be only blemished by a tiny speck 
of discontent.” Acting upon this principle, thousands of 
persons averse to Socialism have been thrown into the 
arms of the Nihilist party, and it is fondly hoped by 
patriotic politicians that the increasing largeness of their 
numbers will eventually submerge the small knot of 
anarchists and render the secret organisation the means 
of gaining Russia her urgently-needed reforms. That the 


arm of the assassin will be employed for some time to 
come is only too probable, because the country is so 
gagged by the powerful agency of police and military 
administration intertwined, that the extreme Nihilists 
believe it to be only possible by the aid of terror to 
bring about the downfall of autocracy. To the asser- 
tions of foreign critics that they have failed in ‘their 
object, they reply, triumphantly, “ No, thanks to the 
assassin, we have drawn the Government into repressive 
measures which have made it more obnoxious to the 
people without in any way hurting ourselves, while our 
association has developed into a powerful political factor,” 
It is easy to denounce the immorality of assassination 
and to revile the Nihilist party for adopting such a 
murderous motto as “ Terror for terror!” but the phrase 
itself plainly intimates that the initiative in the policy of 
terror was taken by the Imperial Government, and no 
one who knows how much blood has been spilled by the 
Romanoff family during the last century at home and 
abroad for private aggrandisement and greed will be 
disposed to deny the truthfulness of the charge. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 

T is now nearly sixty years since a German savant 
was struck by a peculiar appearance of the muscles 
of a “subject” in his dissecting-room. — Eleven : years 
afterwards Mr. Hilton, then Demonstrator of Anatomy 
at Guy’s Hospital, observed the same speckled-condition 
which had attracted the notice of Professor Tiedemann. 
Under the microscope these speckles appeared as oval 
bodies, or “‘ cysts,” so small that five-and-twenty placed 
end to end would barely extend to an inch, but it was 
not until 1835 that their real nature was clearly ascer- 
tained. Early in that year there died in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital an Italian, whose flesh the present Sir 
James Paget—then a student—found to be studded with 
the same mysterious speckles. A specimen was forwarded 
to Professor Owen, who straightway made the startling 
disclosure that in each of the little cysts there lay coiled 
up a microscopic worm. Being hairlike in its fineness, 
he called it ¢richina, to which, sincé it was invariably 
coiled up, was added the epithet sAira/is. . The discovery 
once accomplished, cases speedily multiplied, and, within 
a fortnight of the dissection of the Italian, another was 
brought into the same dissecting-room, and in a few 
more months a third. Scientific and public interest was 
naturally excited, and speculations of all kinds were 
advanced as to the possible cause of the horrible disease 
now brought to light. It was observed that the worms 
were exclusively found in that striped muscular tissue 
which anatomists distinguish from the unstriped fibres 
not directly under the control of the will. ‘They were 
discovered also in other animals—in the cat, dog, 
badger, &c., and even in birds which had been fed 
upon trichinous flesh. Still it was not until 1860 that 
an outbreak in Saxony demonstrated the source from 
which man derives his trichine. A girl had died in 
the Dresden Hospital with symptoms of unusual cha- 
racter, and in her muscles vast numbers of the flesh- 
worm were found. Inquiry showed that other persons 
had been similarly affected, and that all had partaken 
of certain sausages, in the remains of which trichine 
were now discovered. From this time not merely 
isolated cases, but epidemics, began to be reported, and 
in 1863 an outbreak in the small town of Hettstadt—in 
which 158 persons, of whom 28 died, were infected by 
the flesh of one trichinous pig—caused a_ veritable 

panic. . , 
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Owen, when he first saw the worm, used a lens of 
feeble power, and, as he could find no apparent internal 
organisation, placed it in the lowest class of the zoologi- 
cal scale. Further observation, however, proved that the 
parasites had a structure which showed them to be in 
reality closely allied to the “nematode ” worms—a class 
which comprises so many entozoic pests, and of which 
the well-known little “paste” and “ vinegar-eels” are 
harmless representatives. It was found that the little 
coiled up flesh-worms were but immature members of 
their species, and that, to attain their. full development, 
it. was necessary that the muscle in which they were 
lodged should be eaten by.some other animal, in whose 
intestines in about four days they not only become 
mature, but produce’a numerous’ progeny. The young 
brood then, Aorribile dittu, bore their way through the 
tissues into the blood-vessels; along which they course 
with the stream, till the fine capillary vessels arrest their 
progress. - Passing through the walls of these, they 
wander till they reach the congenial resting-place in the 
muscles in which we first made their acquaintance. 
Here the resulting irritation causes an exudation which 
encloses the worm and forms the “ cyst ” which originally 
attracted the notice of the anatomist. The cyst-wall 
hardens, and in. process of time, if the victim sur- 
vive, calcifies, while the unwelcome guest remains tran- 
quilly coiled up till fate once more brings about that 
cycle of development with which our description com- 
menced. — 

It has been calculated that more than twenty-eight 
millions of these animals may exist in a single infected 
body. ' The symptoms produced resemble in their typical 
form rheumatic fever and typhus, for either of which the 
disease has been mistaken. The most characteristic 
effects, however, are naturally produced on the muscles, 
which are inflamed, swollen, and everywhere painful to 
touch or movement. Often the sinews are rigidly fixed, 
and lock-jaw is a common accompaniment. In severe 
cases the patients have been described as able to lie only 
on their backs, “their legs stretched out straight and 
their arms by their sides like completely paralysed or 
dead bodies.” “The majority of those attacked recover, 
and, curiously enough, seem none the worse, although 
they bear to their graves these coiled-up worms in their 
gritty cysts. 

Man gets “ trichinosis ” from the pig ; the foul-feeding 
pig from mice, rats, or any trichinous flesh he may pick 
up. ' Rats, indeed, especially suffer, and whole colonies 
have been found to be infected. In Paris, during the 
siege, rat as a sa/mi was at one time in high repute, but 
presently the doctors announced that their flesh was full 
of trichinz, and forthwith the rodent fell to a discount. 
Herbivorous animals, it is consolatory to find, are pro- 
tected by the nature of their food. 

For the prevention of this fearful malady the first 
essential is the proper keeping and feeding of the pig, 
Pigs fed on garbage in filthy styes where rats abound wil] 
naturally be most liable to infection. The next is a 
skilled inspection of our pork-butcheries. Argus wide- 
awake with all his eyes could not effectually supervise 
the shambles of even a fifth-rate country-town, and to 
detect trichinosis would in many cases require a micro- 
scope of no small power. The ordinary meat-inspector 
seizes what is evidently putrid or bad, but meat may 
sometimes be full of trichine and yet present no 
abnormal appearance even to a hand-lens. The chances 
are, therefore, that trichinous pork frequently finds its 
way to the table’; and it may naturally be asked, what 
safeguard does cooking afford to the consumer? The 
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most severe epidemics have occurred in parts of Germany 
where the Teuton constructs his beloved sausage wholly, 
or partially, of uncooked pork, and, considering that the 
trichina laughs at smoking and pickling, and is apparently 
none the worse for being frozen to something like 15° 
below zero, this is by no means surprising. But pork, 
both roast and boiled, has repeatedly occasioned the 
disease. In these cases the interior of the medt has not 
reached the temperature—about 170° F.—at which -the 
trichine die. Hasty cooking, indeed, may actually char 
the exterior, and yet the portions next the bone may never 
have reached within many degrees of the temperature 
necessary for safety. The British housewife is not, we 
fear, a very diligent student of the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of the House of Lords, but she would do well 
to take seriously to heart the recent dictum of no less an 
authority than the Lord President of the Council, that 
pork in all forms should be cooked thoroughily well, and 
to cook thoroughly, the noble Duke might have added, 
it is necessary to cook slowly. As a good rule, it may be 
remembered that no meat which retains its réd° colour— 
of course we do not speak of salted portions—can have 
reached the point of safety. In most cases a careful 
examination with a hand-lens is sufficient to indicate the 
suspicious character of trichinous pork, and we see no 
reason why any intelligent person may not learn so to 
use a simple form of microscope as to instantly detect 
any flesh-worms which may be present.’ The trichinz, 
indeed, are usually so universally distributed that the 
examination of a small portion of muscle will speedily 
settle the question. It is especially necessary that, in 
these days of vast importations of cheap bacon from 
America, a warning voice should be raised. It cannot 
be doubted that numbers of trichinous pigs are annually 
reared and eaten in this country, but it is equally certain 
that the flesh-worm disease has been, and is, most 
seriously prevalent in the piggeries of the United States. 
More than one Continental Government has, we believe, 
in consequence, restricted or forbidden the importation 
of American bacon, and, notwithstanding the protest of 
Brother Jonathan, who, regardless of the fact that 
repeated epidemics have occurred and that a Commis- 
sion at Chicago has found the disease to exist in a 
very considerable per-centage of the pigs in that city, 
asks us to believe that trichinosis is unknown across the 
Atlantic, we would strongly impress upon consumers of 
bacon generally, and of American produce in particular, 
that, since they have been forewarned, it will be their 
own fault if they are not also forearmed. 


“SAUNTERER” IN LONDON. 
Il..—SHOPPING AT CHRISTMAS, 


DON’T know how it is, but from my earliest child- 
hood till now I always had a mania for shopping. 
Then it was with my parents’ money ; now it is with my 
own. Yet, though the source of that with which pur- 
chases are made has changed, and I must earn what the 
shopkeepers demand with the sweat of my brow, I am 
none the less willing to become his victim and to place 
myself in his toils. And if in my purse there glistens 
not the bilious-looking metal wherewith purchases are 
usually made, and even possession of silver is denied 
me, then do I take a childish delight in watching the 
transfer of property from the hands of the vendor to 
those of the buyer. If this be the case—and I protest 
it is all the year round—how much more so at Christ- 
mas, when hardbake in its most seductive forms fills the 
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windows, when dolls charmingly dressed, fruits of all 
climes, oysters in barrels, turkeys, Stiltons, pocket-books, 
perfumes, books, toys, and puzzles entice one. Then it 
is that I contemplate with a pleasure which is unalloyed 
by any earthly element the bartering which fathers and 
mothers of families make with yielding, though ever- 
extortionate tradesmen, the chaffering, cheapening, and 
final purchasing of delightful wares, hear the murmured 
approval of children, witness the perplexity of their 
seniors, and, lastly, watch them as they struggle along 
under an ever-increasing load. These sights constitute 
Christmas to me. What care I for even the deepest and 
most seasonable snow, the noisiest waits, the darkest plum- 
pudding, the fattest goose, the strongest onion and sage 
stuffing, the most furious blindman’s buff, and the fiercest 
punch, if shopping at Christmas be denied me? I have 
sojourned a while in many lands, have spent Christmas in 
all four continents, wished the compliments of the season 
to others as miserable as myself on the Ganges, the Nile, 
the St. Lawrence, and the Bosphorus, but never, except 
in London, by the side of the busy people shopping and 
the busier people selling, have I really known what 
Christmastide means, 

Yet mine is no selfish delight. I can comprehend the 
inward satisfaction which the pork-butcher feels when he 
meets with one who on sausages doats. I can enter into 
the friendly sympathy with which he who sells stationery 
regards one who scribbles upon reams. I am sure that 
were I a merchant in silks I could find forgiveness in my 
heart for the most extravagant of my neighbours’ wives. 
But my joy of Christmas partakes not of this interested 
sentiment. Nothing that man can sell or buy at 
Christmas will ever do me the slightest good. For 
my pocket oxen fatten, pears grow, oranges ripen, 
sweets are boiled, lavender-water is distilled, cabinet- 
makers work, in vain. To my exchequer the prospects 
these things bring in their train will never come. I 
know nought of the bliss which commerce means ; the 
baker may sell bread or send buns—it’s all one to me. 
But though the newest inventions and the latest patterns, 
the most improved designs and the fastest stuffs, benefit 
me not primarily, I still love to see them sold. I have 
for the moment an overwhelming interest in seeing men 
and women disbursing money ; in observing the workings 
of their countenances as they consider the extent of 
their funds and the value of the article, their need of 
it and the price that is asked; and more still in seeing 
the tradesman as he takes the money and bows them out. 
It is more pleasurable still when I am the buyer per- 
haps, though my life’s shopping has been one vast 
agglomeration of errors. There is a fascination con- 
nected with the possession of articles which please the 
eye, useless though they may be; acertain delight in 
acquiring that which is as a safeguard against something 
which is not; in fine, an unreasonable delight in feeling 
that I am shopping at Christmas. 

Stop—let me see. There is in my cupboard a skeleton ; 
or shall I put it otherwise? I, Damocles, feasting, espy 
the hanging sword. Shopping at Christmas reminds one 
of an attenuated purse and a series of long, long bills. 
Bills on blue paper in blue envelopes, soon, if unpaid, to 
be followed by bluer letters, and later on by bluest writs. 
I reply that, after all, it is possible to do too much 
shopping at Christmas, that amiable period of the year 
immediately preceding reckonings, accounts, settlements. 
The seasonable compliments are tacked on to demands for 
cash, the payment of which is accompanied only by the 
handing over of a receipt. Yet though this is a painful 
view to take of a time which is linked with goodwill, I 


am persuaded, the while that I lament over purchases 
needlessly made, that if I am anywhere near the haunts 
of civilisation at the close of next year I shall again be 
found shopping at Christmas. SAUNTERER, 








THE ABSTRACT TEACHER. 


S° far as concerns the decision, or even the discussion, 
of unsettled questions of Retrenchment and Reform 
in connection with School Board work, the old Board 
died six months before its actual end. From its own point 
of view it had been fortunate. It had been in power 
some time before it began to be found out, and had got 
through quite the first half of its three years period of 
office before the public outcry against its extravagance 
gathered sufficient force to command attention; while 
during the later time, when it could no longer affect to be 
blind to the fact that it was in the position of an accused 
at the bar of public opinion, it contrived, by a series of 
devices that were much more clever than creditable, to 
evade any real or honest consideration of the self-reforms 
demanded from it. But it cannot be thus with the present 
Board—the Board that the ratepayers were called upon 
to elect on the 27th of November last. Although com- 
posed of very similar elements, the new Board will have 
to face the questions of School Board Reform that 
the dead Board had so cleverly, though unscrupu- 
lously, shirked. Public opinion is now so decided and 
strong upon this matter, the public mind has been so well 
educated, so fully informed as to the true meaning and 
inevitable outcome of so-called Board “policy,” that it 
may be set down as certain that the new Board will not 
be allowed to continue the system of shuffling so success- 
fully practised by the old. One of the chief of the 
delayed questions with which it will have to deal is the 
question of teachers’ salaries. When the new Board is 
fairly at work we shall have something to say on 
the specific facts and figures bearing upon the specific 
issues that this question will raise. ‘The question, how- 
ever, has general as well as specific phases which it is 
well should be considered ; which, indeed, must be con- 
sidered, if we would estimate the meaning of the specific 
issues fully and aright. Though the discussion of the 
question, when it comes, will turn almost exclusively upon 
the financial point, the question involves other important 
considerations. It requires to be broadly as well as 
firmly handled, and to be settled satisfactorily should be 
approached with knowledge and understanding, and it is 
with a view to its being so approached that we propose, 
in the first place, to consider what manner of persons are, 
and are of, these teachers, whose salaries will presently 
have to be a matter of public debate. 

The important nature of the function of the teacher, 
and the greatness of the results that would be likely to 
flow from his being universally abroad, have long been 
distinctly recognised. But the teacher himself always 
has been, and, generally speaking, still is, regarded as a 
sort of vague abstraction. As an abstraction he has cer- 
tainly not been invested with importance or respect in 
anything like a degree commensurate with that in which 
they are bestowed upon his office. In the good old time, 
when no credentials, no proofs of qualification were 
demanded from a teacher, and the teaching profession 
was the favourite refuge of the “stickit” of most other 
callings, there might have been some justification for 
holding the educational function in much higher esteem 
than the educational functionary. But for more than 
one decade before the passing of the Education Acts 
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there can be no doubt that the popular abstract idea of 
the teacher wronged and materially injured the elemen- 
tary teachers of the country. Of course there was no 
intention upon the part of the public to be unjust. They 
simply kept the teacher of the abstract idea unchanged, 
while the teacher of real life was, if slowly, yet surely 
progressing and improving. If originally in some degree 
founded upon fact, the abstract teacher is also, like most 
other abstractions, a good deal evolved from an inner 
consciousness. As originally imagined, he has appeared 
in paintings, novels, and plays times innumerable. We 
all know him. He is always old, and spectacled, and 
shabby. Beyond that he varies within certain limits, He 
is either a personification of neatness or cleanliness, or 
otherwise is slovenly and snuffy as well as shabby. 
Sometimes he is bald, sometimes be-wigged. By one 
inner-consciousness artist he is represented as an ignorant, 
illiterate, hypocritical ruffian of the Squeers type, with a 
strong belief in the cane for his pupils and ardent spirits 
for himself. By another he is made to appear the idyllic 
village teacher ; venerable of aspect, gentle of spirit, 
greatly learned, of lofty views and high imaginings, but 
dreamy and absent-minded, and ill-qualified to deal with 
a lot of unruly schoolboys, who, unable to appreciate his 
noble qualities, make a butt of him. Asa finishing touch 
he may be further pictured as one who has known losses 
and seen better days; and though as a philosopher 
finding good in everything and contenting himself in the 
estate of life unto which he has fallen, still saddened at 
times by memories of the past and visions of what he 
might have been and is not. This is perhaps the 
prettiest picture of the set, while at the same time it has 
probably quite as much of the founded-on-fact element 
in its composition as any of the others. When in this 
school of imaginative art the abstract conception of the 
elementary teacher takes female form there is less varia- 
tion. Indeed, here we have but the one picture—the 
gaunt and withered dame, and the children all a-row. 
The dame kindly of heart, but grim of aspect, formid- 
able of chin, and nose, and eyebrows, wearing her 
spectacles as though she had been born in them, and 
carrying a birchen rod by way of sceptre and badge of 
Office. 

Such were the original ideas of the abstract teacher— 
ideas that still linger in many minds, and that on the 
canvas or in the pages of some whose works the world 
will not willingly let die, will live much longer than less 
picturesque abstractions by which they have in a greater 
or lesser degree been superseded in the popular mind. 
So far, however, as they ever had any practical applica- 
tion, they applied exclusively to a period when the 
elementary education of the country was a work of 
‘‘ private adventure.” But when the Educational Volun- 
taryists began to plant their schools freely about the land, 
and more especially when some forty years or more 
ago the magnitude of their efforts had shamed the 
Government of the day into commencing the system of 
Government grants in aid of Education, it became evi- 
dent that the original abstract teacher could no longer be 
made to fit into the facts of the case. A new abstrac- 
tion was consequently evolved. According to this the 
elementary teacher was a youngish man, who had under- 
gone some degree of special training for his office, and 
given proof of technical fitness for it. Apart from that, 
he was not held to be particularly intelligent, or entitled 
to any considerable degree of social consideration. On 
the contrary, he was set down as one who should, as a 
primary qualification, ‘know his place”; who should 
recognise himself as the very humble servant of his Com- 
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mittee of Managers, or the factotum of the clergyman of 
the religious denomination to which his school was 
attached ; who: should, if in a Church school, be pre- 
pared, if need be, to “double” the parts of school- 
master and sexton or bellringer; and in a Dissenting 
school hold himself ready to assist in setting the tables 
for a tea-fight, or do a little speaking at love-feasts or 
experience meetings. Above all, he was regarded as a 
person who would be esteemed, and would have good 
reason to esteem himself, passing rich on (say) a hundred 
pounds a year clear, or seventy or eighty pounds a year 
with house, coals, and gas “ thrown in.” 

This was the notion of the abstract elementary 
teacher generally current in the public mind up to the 
period of the creation of the School Boards. Then a 
startling change came o’er the spirit of the dream, 
Under the action of the Boards, the position of elemen- 
tary teachers was advanced with a rapidity that must 
have surprised them as greatly as the corresponding 
advance in the rate of their pay must have gratified 
them. And it is but due to the teachers to say that they 
have been most prompt and active in making use of the 
opportunities thus afforded them. They have started 
Press “organs,” have strengthened old and organised 
new trade unions, and finally, by way of reply to the 
suggested consideration of the teachers’ salary question, 
they have through one of their “organs” lined out an 
altogether new conception of the abstract teachers. In 
this picture there is nothing of the ‘‘ penny-plain ” style ; 
it is gorgeously coloured throughout, and the colours 
laid on with a trowel. Here the teacher stands forth as 
a mental and moral giant, with Atlantean shoulders fit to 
bear the weight of mightiest monarchies. An elaborately 
trained, much-certificated being, of many and varied 
attainments ; and one who brings—or ought to bring— 
to the effective discharge of his office such a combination 
of “all the talents” as will rarely be met with elsewhere. 
A being moreover whose mind, like the poet’s, must not 
vexed ; must not be “cankered with cares for money,” or 
“perplexed with coarse problems concerning his means 
of living.” One, therefore, whom it is the interest of the 
community to free from all cause of fretfulness, all pos- 
sible semblance of poverty. This last is the picture upon 
which the Board Policy Party in the new Board will rely 
when the discussion of teacheis’ salaries can no longer be 
avoided. It is a glowing, well-idealised picture, and the 
details—which we have not space to give here, though 
they will be used as arguments by the “ Policy ”.Party— 
are wrought in with a deft and masterful touch. Never- 
theless it is a mere fancy picture, and must be taken in 
common with preceding pictures as showing what the 
teacher is zo¢. This, though a negative, is an important 
point in relation to the great salary question. What the 
teacher of real life zs—how far and in what direction he 
is a mean between the extremes of the abstract concep- 
tions that have been formed of him—we purpose to show 
in another article. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 


—~+>—_- 

INDIAN FINANCE. 
HOSE whose duty it may be either to speak or 
write on the finances of India should not fail to 
carefully peruse the address recently delivered on this 
subject before the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
by Mr, W. W. Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to 
the Government of India. The paper is divided into 
two parts, namely, the Indian Public Accounts and the 
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Indian Import Duties, and it is more especially to the 
former of these that we briefly draw attention at present. 
Mr. ‘Hunter, after pointing out that one of the questions 
least understood in this country is that of Indian finance, 
proceeds to’ show that this has in the main arisen from 
the change in the method of keeping the accounts, which 
wos effected between 1859 and 1864. Under the old 
system the cost of collecting any branch of the revenue 
was rigidly deducted from the gross proceeds, and only 
the net balance was shown in the account.’ In the same 
way receipts under a certain heading of expenditure were 
deducted from the total expenditure, and only the net 
outlay was presented. Under the new system the whole 
gross revenue and the whole gross expenditure of what- 
ever sort are shown in the accounts. The effect of this 
great change is constantly overlooked. It is obvious that 
comparisons of returns made up on the one system with 
those made up under the other might lead to the most 
grotesque conclusions, and such indeed it appears have 
been’ drawn by not a few English statesmen of 
eminence. Thus, as one instance, we are informed 
that “Mr. W. E. Forster, speaking at Leeds a short 
while ago, stated that Indian taxation had been 
driven up in less than forty years from 20 millions 
to 64 millions sterling, or an increase of 220 per 
cent.—a fact which, if true, would have been certainly 
unparalleled i in the history of civilisation. Fortunately, 
however, the -position is far otherwise. Mr. Hunter 
points out with great clearness that in India the Govern- 
ment is the only capitalist, and indeed the only corporate 
body possessing sufficient credit to enable it to undertake 
industrial works on a large scale. The Indian Govern- 
ment is the largest landed proprietor in the world, the 
greatest manufacturer in the world, the greatest company 
in the world, and the greatest railway owner and railway 
manager ini the world. The Indian Government is also 


‘a great banker, a great life insurance and annuity com- 


pany, a great exchange broker, a great contractor for 
keeping the peace among foreign or feudatory States, 
a gréat retailer of beer to the British soldier, and 
a salesman of military stores, a great public carrier, 


‘both postal and otherwise, and a great telegraph owner. 


The result is that the Parliamentary accounts of the 
Indian Government show the revenue and expenditure, 
not only as regards its business of governing, but also of 
a great many other businesses. It thus results that 
anyone who takes the total revenue for any year obtains 
no accurate idea of the amount of taxation levied from 
the people, and no one who takes the total expenditure 
for any year obtains a correct idea of the actual charge 
of governing the country. Mr. Forster, in his speech 
at Leeds, took the estimated total revenue at 64 millions 
for 1879. We have not yet received the actual 
accounts for the present year, but the actual 
accounts for last year, 1878, show that the whole 
taxation taken from the people of India, including 
the land revenue and all other receipts of the nature of 
taxation, amounted in reality to only 35 millions sterling. 
Sir George Balfour was asked what sum would fairly 
represent the 20 millions of 1840 under the system of 
accounts now in use. He replied, after a scrutiny of the 
evidence available, from 24 to 25 millions. Since that 
time we have added more than onethird to the then 
existing area of British India, and somewhat over one- 
fourth to the population of British India. Take the 
figures at the lowest estimate, and assume the revenue 
of 1840, if represented under our present system of 
accounts, at 24 millions, plus one-fourth, or 6 millions 
for the additions to territory and population since that 


year, and we get ¢ a total of 30 millions sterling a as a basis 
for comparison with our actual taxation last” year Of 35 
millions. During the interval we have covered Tridia 
with roads, spread over it a network of 8000 milés of 
railway, and executed vast irrigation works. In these 
circumstances no one can think that a Proportionate rise 
in the taxation from 30 to 35 millions in forty years is a 
fact of which English rulers of India need feel ashamed. 

It is a smaller increase than that made by any European 
country, with one-sixth of the Indian’ population, during 
the same period. The public revenues’ of England, 

apart from local taxation, bear upon the people at the 
rate considerably over 40s. per head; the actual taxation 
of India bears upon'the Indian people at a rate of 4s. per 
head. Even assuming that money goes four times as far 
with the poor in India as in England, and that 4s. to the 
Indian taxpayer is as large a sum as 16s. to the English 
taxpayer, there is still an enormous margin in favour of 
the Indian peasant. This, however, ddes not palliate 
the facts that the Parliamentary Indian accounts are of 
such a nature as to lead a distinguished statesman into a 
false comparison. 


PERUVIAN | FINANCE. 


HE prospects of the holders of Peruvian Bonds 

_ would seem to’ have considerably brightened 
during the past month, ” The recent victories of Chili, 
both at land and sea, have without doubt served to 
materially strengthen the position of her enemy’s credi- 
tors. According to the official announcements made 
within the last few days the celebrated guano and nitrate 
deposits of Peru are no longer to be Peruvian, but 
Chilian properties, and such a transference of ownership 
cannot fail to change for the better the aspect of this 
long-standing scandal of Peruvian bad faith. What the 
bondholders have had throughout to contend with’ has 
been the sovereign Power of a state, lost apparently to 
all sense, not only of honour but even of policy, and 
release in any form from such a yoke must prove beneficial, 
Peruvian Finance has been a long story of contracts 
entered into with the greatest solemnity, and broken 
with equal levity when the so-called ‘supreme necessi- 
ties” of the Republic were at stake. From beginning to 
end every arrangement has been repudiated when the 
slightest cloud of difficulty has arisen on the political 
horizon of the statesmen of Lima ; and it is time that 
this system of wholesale robbery, under the protection of 
International Law, should be exposed and exploded. 
Should the Chilian Republic succeed in accomplishing 
this the present war will not have been waged in vain. 

It would be quite premature to attempt at present to 
estimate the immediate material advantages which are 
likely to accrue to the long-suffering bondholders. It is 
notorious that both the guano and nitrate deposits are 
heavily pledged to other creditors, and these claims can- 
not be overlooked, especially as the lenders hold the 
security in their own hands. As one example, the Peru- 
vian Guano Company owns guano in London to the 
value of some £ 4,000,000, all of which has yet to be 
realised. But there is one important fact in the proposed 
new arrangements with Chili, the value of which will be 
readily appreciated. The Chilian Government do not 
propose to impose their war indemnity as a prior charge 
on the future sales of guano or nitrate, but only as a 
parallel charge. The bondholders will therefore receive 


payment pari passu with the Chilian Government, so that 
however small the sales of the manures may prove in any 
given time there will always be something left for the 
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benefit of the public creditor.» The royalty +0 ‘be paid to 
the Government is believed to amount to Lr per ton. ~ 
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“THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW” AT THE 
COURT. 


“ HE Old Love and the New” is a play in five 

acts, written by Mr. Bronson Howard, and 
*‘ adapted for the English stage by James Albery.” It is 
not easy to see why Mr. Howard’s plays should need this 
process, but it may be supposed that he sets himself reso- 
iutely to depict American manners, while he is ignorant 
of those of, English men and women, though one 
imagined there was not so much difference between 
well-bred persons of either nationality as the necessity 


for this collaboration seems to indicate. But neverthe- 
ess thepiece, which was called “ The Bahker’s Daughter” 
in New ‘York, and was~successful there, may be pro- 
nounced a well-written and ‘fairly interesting drama, not 


free from faults, as we shall see, but still a good specimen 
Of iS CMe ee <a 

The plot is a simple one. Julia Westbrook is the 
daughter of a merchant who is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and in order to save himself he forces her to 
marry a banker, John Stratton, telling him that the girl 
loves him, though the father knows well enough that her 
‘heart belongs to a younger lover, Harold Kenyon. The 


Strattons have a child, and are presumably living happily 


together in Paris, when unfortunately the husband acci- 
dentally asks Harold to dinner. 


ties, who is in love with Lilian himself, the two men 
quarrel, and a duel is the result. Kenyon is wounded 
and when Lilian and her husband come upon the scene, 
the former is so overcome by her emotion that she betrays 
herself, and then John Stratton: learns for thé-first time 


that his wife has“never loved him.* ‘Thereupon after a 
very painful interview he takes leave of her, declaring 


that he will not return until she can summon him and 
reciprocate his love. In the end she does so, and the 
play concludes with the orthodox reconciliation. The 
great fault of “The Old Love and the New” is its dif- 
fuseness. 
action it contains, while the scenic arrangements are 
ridiculously elaborate for such a piece. Thus, for 
example, the audience has to sit with patience while a 
vast amount of irrelevant conversation goes on in the 
first act, and also while an ornate architectural scene is 
being prepared for the duel, which would be just as effec- 
‘tive without the chateau.” It’ will be’seen, also, that the 
play deals with materials which have often been used by 
dramatists before ; but at the same time “ The Old Love 
and the New” is an interesting and, in places, an 


ingenious play, much better than the generality of 


original pieces produced nowadays. 

. ~ Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the drama, cer- 
tain it is that’ a far inferior’ piéce would have won 

Lone It t. 18 { 

acceptance if only for the powerful acting of Mr. 
Coghlan. It is not too much to say ‘that ~he’:played 
John Stratton superbly. , He was perfectly natural, and 
yet there was an intensity and a sense of power in reserve 
about his acting that gave it a singular impressiveness. 
“* A true conception of character, and a natural expres- 
sion of it, were his distinguished excellences,” said 


‘DEXAMINER: © ~ 





The wife and her old 
dover are left alone; Harold is very foolishly betrayed 
into undue tenderness, and the interview being inter_ 
rupted by a French Count of Mephistophelian proclivi- 


There is far too much talk for the amount of 


ee 


Johnson of,Garrick, and the compliment may well be 
applied to Mr. Coghlan in this part. = Mr. “Anson -per- 
sonated a sharp American with much humour.”. Mr. 
Dacre played Hargld-Kenyon with earnestness and dis- 
cretion, and Mr. Leathes as the'Ffench \Count exhibited 
his well-known powers with the foil. ” Miss Amy ‘Roselle 
was’ a somewhat mannered heroine. Miss Winifred 
Emery played a part which rather jarred upon one—that 
ofa young woman who marries’ an old man calculating 
on his death, with so much piquancy and point as to win 
the regard of an audience. This young lady, indeed, 
acted so brightly and pleasantly as to induce favourable 
auguries concerning her future on the stage. ‘‘ The Old 
Love and. the New” was received with applause and 
the customary complimentary calls to authors and actors. 
a ads H. SAvILE CLARKE. 
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THE ROYAL’ ACADEMY “CON ER nell 

\ 7 E forewarned our readers long ago that the 
amalgamation scheme would come to nothing, 

and so it has.. Oil and vinegar are very difficult_to mix, 
and we fear there was,too much of the nature of these 
ingredients in the spirit that {animated the Tenterden 
Street committee and the South Kensington officials. 


As we announced last week. the, proposition of Brince . 


Christian was refused point blank ; but the resolution 
passed to this effect at the meeting of the 13th inst. very 
properly contained the following clause ;—‘ At the same 
time they (the Academy Directors) would.g ome 
any aid that could be given to the Royal Academy which 
would enlarge the operations and advance the art of 
Music in this country.” We fear it will be a long tir, 
before any such aid is offered, and meanwhile. both 
institutions had better take care of themselves on a 
separate footing. For the older of the two there need 


be no fear ; it is more prosperous than ever, and as if to » 


trumpet .forth , its independence with even greater 
emphasis than the terms of the qesolution could cony: 
an orchestral concert | was , giyen » Qn. Saturday at 
James’s Hall, which, so far as it went, 
SUCCESS. <+9; “{ 7’ on@ of t2 ws80qu Te 

We say “so far as it went,” because, to be candid, we 
have attended Academy concerts which, have fulfilled 
their purpose better. Of MS. compositions by students, 
the performance of which form the chief raison d@’étre of 
these gatherings, only two were produced ; and though 
Mr. Speer’s overture and Mr. Thomas's scena, “ Hero 
and Leander,” are promising specimens of scholarly 
workmanship, they can scarcely, we should imagine, be 
considered to fairly represent the half-year’s results in 
this branch of study: If they do, the falling-off in point 
of quantity, combined with excellence, must have been 
great.*, Again, the vocal, display was decidedly below the 
average. Miss Ambler, who was entrusted with “ H ero 
and Leander,” did not prove equal to what was a trying 
task—for the scena is excessively long; she has a nice 

me ito : . il FOF. oe ‘ * 4 

voice, but it is not yet under control.” Mr. Brereton 
sang “ Mi da speranza” as if he were in a great hurry, to 
get it over ; but if he can learn to sing with ease and deli- 
cacy this’ young baritone need have no fear on the score 
of quality. of voice ‘or facility - of vocalisation. > Miss 
Marian McKenzie .shone, to..adyaptage,in Sullivan's 
«“ Willow Song” from “ Othello ” and the audience would 
gladly have heard it again had the rules of the Academ 
permitted of an encore. In Mendeissohn’s “Hymn o f 
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Praise,” which formed the latter portion of the pro- 
gramme, Miss Amy Aylward sang the soprano solos most 
artistically. But the contralto, Miss Constance Wyld, 
was only moderate, and Mr. B. Davies simply ruined the 
tenor music. We must again express our regret that 
there is not a decent tenor in the Academy. The 
choruses went very well, but the numerical strength of 
the male voices was so weak as to be out of all propor- 
tion with the female. The pianoforte soloists carried off 
the honours of the evening ; Mrs. Grantley, Miss Edith 
Goldsbro’, and Miss Jessie Percivall are players who do 
credit to themselves and their professors, and their 
efforts elicited the warmest applause. Probably the 
best aspirant for fame as a violinist the Academy 
has had for years appeared in Mr. Sutton, a pupil of 
M. Sainton. He rendered the andante and finale from 
the Mendelssohn concerto in capital style, earning a very 
hearty recall. ‘The orchestra did their work in a highly 
creditable manner, and Mr. Walter Macfarren conducted. 


Gossip.—The accounts that describe the progress 
made by Messrs. Sullivan and Gilbert with their 
“Pinafore ”-show in America savour very strongly 
indeed of Barnum. It is by no means gratifying to 
hear that our most rising composer is nightly making 
bombastic speeches in front of the curtain, and that 
one of our chief dramatists appears among the chorus in 
order to personally “ stage-manage” the performances, 
As a money-making speculation the venture is still far 
from a success, and considering that “ H.M.S. Pinafore ” 
has been utterly played out in the United States this is 
not to be wondered at. But the whole affair, as it seems 
to be working now, is decidedly beneath the dignity of 
the authors concerned.—We hear that M. Carvalho has 
engaged Mdlle. Marie Vanza to appear for a short 
period at the Paris Opéra Comique. This clever and 
youthful prima donna—known to habitués of Her 
Majesty’s as Marie Vanzandt—will make her début in 
“Mignon” and it is pretty certain that she will 
take the hearts of the Parisians by storm.—Albani 
continues to meet with triumphant success in Italy. 
She will sing twice at Genoa, twice at Turin, 
three times at La Scala, Milan, and three times 
at Nice, prior to fulfilling a long-standing engage- 
ment to appear at the Brussels Monnaie. Here 
Elsa and Ophelia will be the chevaux-de-bataille of the 
Canadian diva.—Adelina Patti and Nicolini will appear 
at Vienna in the course of the season.—An excellent per- 
formance of the cantata ‘“‘ Hereward,” was given at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday, by the Hackney Choral 
Association. The work was very favourably received by 
a numerous audience. The composer conducted.— 
Slightly better accounts come to hand of the doings of 
Mr. Mapleson’s American troupe, which is now at New 
York. Mdlle. Marimon has arrived out, and is attracting 
good houses. “ Aida” is drawing, too, the receipts 
being unusually large when Verdi’s opera is given. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading.| ' 
a 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


TO YHE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—Will you kindly permit me to add the fol- 
lowing observations to my former letter. 
The more I think of it, the more I am convinced 





that every possible encouragement ought to be given 
to the authors and publishers of pleasant, attractive, 
and edifying books for the young. All honour to them! 
all honour also to the S.P.C.K. and other societies 
which recommend and sanction books of the kind— 
books which may be safely put without the least hesi- 
tation in any young reader’s hands! The wretched 
absurd trash—nay, the designedly demoralising trash—, 
which finds its way into all large schools, in spite of 
the utmost vigilance, surely requires a great deal in 
the way of pure, sound literature to counteract it. 

Our schoolboys, be it remembered, just as well as 
our little children, are for the most part ignored by 
clergymen in the pulpit. I only twice heard in my 


lifetime (and I am a most regular churchgoer) ser- 


mons directly addressed to young people; and these 
were preached at my own special request. One of 
them was listened to with breathless attention, for it 
was to the point, pithy, and striking. The other con- 
sisted of a lengthened tirade to the parents, guardians, 
and schoolmasters present for their carelessness in 
regard of the moral well-being of the young folk 
entrusted to their care. I did not again ask this 
clergyman to preach any more special sermons for me. 

And how strange that the young should be so much 
overlooked in pulpit oratory! Surely, they are more 
docile, more impressionable, and more hopeful than the 
old. And do they not always form a large proportion 
of every congregation ?—Yours truly, 

M. HIME. 


GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—Your reviewer, in his kindly notice of my 
“Great English Churchmen,” finds fault with my 
classification of Archbishop Anselm among the “‘states- 
men” of the Church, characterising him as, in that capacity, 
“a mere cipher.” May I venture to dispute the justice 
of such a description of the prelate who so firmly resisted 
William II.? In the view I have taken I am supported 
by many eminent authorities. But without reference to 
Dean Church or Dean Hook, I will content myself by 
quoting from Mr. J. R. Green, as a writer not given 
to too partial estimates of ecclesiastics. ‘* The coldness 
of Anselm’s attitude,” he says, “not only broke the tra- 
dition of ecclesiastical servitude, but infused through the 
nation at large a new spirit of independence.” Again, 
he admits that the obstacle to the union of Henry I. and 
Matilda was “ only removed by the wisdom of Anselm.” 
Surely this was the action of a statesman, and of a 
statesman who was much more than “a mere cipher.”— 

Yours, &c., W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

Malvern Villa, Acocks Green, 
December 8th, 1879. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

Sir,—(1.) Your correspondent forgets that my objec- 
tion lay in the place Mr. Davenport Adams had given to 
S. Anselm amongst statesmen, instead of amongst scheol- 
men. §. Anselm was above all things a schoolman ; and 
though he was this, Mr. Adams gives him no place as 
such, but does give him a place as a statesman, in which 
he was a mere cipher, compared with his gifts as a 
schoolman. (2.) Your correspondent forgets that the 
statecraft of S. Anselm was only second hand after the 
régime of Pope Gregory VII. (3.) That there is a long 
list of treatises on philosophy and theology by S. Anselm, 
and a long list of authors who have discoursed, on them 
in Professor Ueberweg’s “‘ History of Philosophy ;” but 
there is no such list of his folitical works.—Yours, &c., 

THE REVIEWER oF “ GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMEN.” 

December 11th, 1879. 





_ No MorE Gas oR Lamp UsEp In DayTime.—-Wherever there 
is a window, skylight, or Sonlight. Chappuis’ Daylight Reflectors can be adsges. 
They supersede all artificial light, and are manuel at prices suitable for 


either noblemen’s mansions or artisans’ workshops. Prospectus sent on receipt 
of two stamps, addressed (E.) Chappuis, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, Fleet 
Street, London. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, WicMorz STREET, London, W. 
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PRINCE METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS-* 
[First Notice. ] 

i. has often been laid down as an axiom that history 

cannot be written until the actors in it have 
passed away, and the passions aroused by the events 
related have calmed down. This principle, however,-: 
although so universally acknowledged, is entirely 
neglected in modern practice, for we now not only 
attempt to write biographies while the subjects of them 
are still amongst us, but grave historians endeavour to 
treat contemporary events in the same tone as if they 
were dealing with the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. 
Such endeavours cannot but be failures, and how difficult 
is the task even when the period dealt with belongs to a 
past generation is once more exemplified by the work 
before us. 

No more important work has appeared for many years, 
none more calculated to show how erroneous have been 
the assumptions and how superficial the conclusions on 
which much of what we-call history is founded. Prince 
Metternici: died in 1859, and twenty years were allowed 
to elapse before Prince Richard Metternich, the late 
Austrian Ambassador at Paris, whose name was well- 
known to the English public in connection with the out- 
break of the war between France and Austria, at last 
resolved to publish his father’s memoirs. ‘These have 
now appeared simultaneously in English, French, and 
German, in London, Paris, and Vienna, and the two 
portly volumes before us contain some of the most 
curious revelations ever made public—all the more curious 
and the more interesting that they are not, like too many 
of the “ memoirs” and biographies with which libraries 
overflow, rashly written and hastily thrown to readers 
greedy for sensation and for information on subjects gene- 
rally considered sacred from vulgar eyes. 

Prince Metternich was for nearly half a century the 
all-powerful Minister of Austria. In the various positions 
he occupied—whether as Ambassador to a foreign 
monarch, as Minister Plenipotentiary at a Congress, or 
as Chancellor of the Empire—his advice was followed, 
and his views directed the foreign policy of the Em- 
peror. His politics were, of course, of the retrograde 
Conservative type which, after they had enabled us to 
crush Napoleon Bonaparte’s power, steadily, if not 
rapidly, lost ground in this country. With Metternich’s 
latest acts few Englishmen, even among the High Tory 
Party, could feel sympathy; the generation which had 
been alarmed by the horrors of the first French Revolu- 
tion, and had had, at enormous sacrifices, to contend 
with the French conqueror, had passed away, and in its 
stead had arisen men who could well distinguish pro- 
gress from revolution, and were not afraid of causing the 
latter by helping the former. The Conservatives of the 
Continent finally lost almost all their English friends by 
their stern repression of the popular movements of 1848 
and 1849, and by the fierce reprisals which plunged Ger- 
many, Austria, and Hungary into mourning. The blame 
of the bloody deeds done in the two latter countries in 
the name of the Emperor has often been cast on the 
veteran Metternich, who, when he fled the capital before 
an infuriated mob, was already seventy-five years of age. 
As a natural result of these more recent events, of which 

* Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Edited by PRtnc& RICHARD 


METTERNICH. (London: Richard Bentley and Son ; Paris: Plon; 
Vienna: Braumiiller.) 
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7 has often been laid down as an axiom that history 

cannot be written until the actors in it have 
passed away, and the passions aroused by the events 
related have calmed down. This principle, however, 
although so universally acknowledged, is entirely 
neglected in modern practice, for we now not only 
attempt to write biographies while the subjects of them 
are still amongst us, but grave historians endeavour to 
treat contemporary events in the same tone as if they 
were dealing with the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. 
Such endeavours cannot but be failures, and how difficult 
is the task even when the period dealt with belongs to a 
past generation is once more exemplified by the work 
before us. 

No more important work has appeared for many years, 
none more calculated to show how erroneous have been 
the assumptions and how superficial the conclusions on 
which much of what we-call history is founded. Prince 
Metternich died in 1859, and twenty years were allowed 
to elapse before Prince Richard Metternich, the late 
Austrian Ambassador at Paris, whose name was well- 
known to the English public in connection with the out- 
break of the war between France and Austria, at last 
resolved to publish his father’s memoirs. These have 
now appeared simultaneously in English, French, and 
German, in London, Paris, and Vienna, and the two 
portly volumes before us contain some of the most 
curious revelations ever made public—all the more curious 
and the more interesting that they are not, like too many 
of the “ memoirs” and biographies with which libraries 
overflow, rashly written and hastily thrown to readers 
greedy for sensation and for information on subjects gene- 
rally considered sacred from vulgar eyes. 

Prince Metternich was for nearly half a century the 
all-powerful Minister of Austria. In the various positions 
he occupied—whether as Ambassador to a foreign 
monarch, as Minister Plenipotentiary at a Congress, or 
as Chancellor of the Empire—his advice was followed, 
and his views directed the foreign policy of the Em- 
peror, His politics were, of course, of the retrograde 
Conservative type which, after they had enabled us to 
crush Napoleon Bonaparte’s power, steadily, if not 
rapidly, lost ground in this country. With Metternich’s 
latest acts few Englishmen, even among the High Tory 
Party, could feel sympathy; the generation which had 
been alarmed by the horrors of the first French Revolu- 
tion, and had had, at enormous sacrifices, to contend 
with the French conqueror, had passed away, and in its 
stead had arisen men who could well distinguish pro- 
gress from revolution, and were not afraid of causing the 
latter by helping the former. The Conservatives of the 
Continent finally lost almost all their English friends by 
their stern repression of the popular movements of 1848 
and 1849, and by the fierce reprisals which plunged Ger- 
many, Austria, and Hungary into mourning. The blame 
of the bloody deeds done in the two latter countries in 
the name of the Emperor has often been cast on the 
veteran Metternich, who, when he fled the capital before 
an infuriated mob, was already seventy-five years of age. 
As a natural result of these more recent events, of which 

* Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Edited by Prince RICHARD 


METTERNICH. (London: Richard Bentley and Son ; Paris: Plon; 
Vienna: Braumiiller.) 
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the memory is comparatively fresh, the generally 
accepted opinion of Metternich is mérely that he was a 
rigid monarchist, tyrannical, if not bloodthirsty, opposed 
to all progress, and ready to repress with force of arms 
any show of sympathy with liberal measures. These 
memoirs show. that ‘if Metternich was all this, he was 
also much more ; that, his .sagacity ‘was seldom at fault ; 
that he dared, to. speak’ frankly, not only to the Emperor 
Francis, whose trusted adviser he was, but also. to the 
Emperor, of, Russia, and the King of Prussia ; that his 
fearless, outspokenness at! a, period-when servility..and. 
hypocrisy, were, the only, means of. success at Courts 
more, than; once, ‘saved his country from ‘great misfor- 
tunes ;.and_that_his insight into the, future course of 
events' was so clear that it now appears little short of 
inspiration. «| 

How different the feelings were with which the 
Metternich of 1793 and the Metternich of 1848 were 
regarded in England is exemplified by his own account 
of his visit to London in the former year, when, he says, 
“the relations between the Imperial Court and that of 
Great Britain were most confidential, and public feeling 
manifested itself in both countries with the same energy 
against the horrors of the French Revolution, as, indeed, 
their interests.seemed to be identical.” Eighty-four 
years later the interésts ‘of. Austria and England as 
against the horrors, not of the French Revolution;. but 
of Northern Barbarism, were again identical. ' But there 
was no, Metterdich at Vienna, no William Pitt in 
London. *” L gd Ate € 
| At the early age of twenty-one Metternich was 
appointed Austrian Ambassador at the Hague, which 
circumstance becoming known in London, procured him 
the acquaintance of the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George IV.). , The following is interesting, as showing 
the. political insight of Metternich even in his extreme 
youth, his staunch Conservatism, and the opinion he 
formed of “ the first gentleman in Europe” :— 


“The Prince of Wales had taken up the side of the Oppo- 
sition. My youth restrained me from expressing the profound 
disapproval which his conduct produced in me ; but I took 
one day an ppportany of saying a word to him ‘on the sub- 
ject, of which e reminded me thirty years afterwards, and 
added, ‘ You were very right then.’ The Printe:of ‘Wales 
was one of the handsomest men I eyer saw, and to an agree- 
able exterior he added the most charming manner. .He pos- 
sessed a sound intelligence, which alone prevented him co 
being corrupted by the bad society in which he moved with 
ease-himself, without ever ype the slightest want of 
respect in others. -He took.a great fancy to me, and was 
pleased, I think, at my reserve in a Society which was not 
agreeable tome” 


Hot me me morn net 
In . work like this it is not difficult to find interesting 
passages, for almost the whole has an interest so great, 
so overwhelming, that one would fain quote page after 
page. * The difficulty is to select from the mass of 
valuable material a few illustrative samples, to use an 
American phrase which we appear to have naturalised 
amongst us. In the early and most stirring portion of 
Metternich’s career, from 1793 to 1815, Napoleon was, 
of course, the principal figure round which all politicians 
revolved ; they might be friendly to him, or hostile, or 
either in turn, but_his influence controlled them. Here 
we haye a portrait, of the great conqueror, written by the 
astute “diplomat i in 1820, only,five years after the battle of 
Waterloo, and while, as Napoleon was still living, there was 
just a faint, though a very faint, possibility of his return. 
After describing, in terms neither flattering nor malicious, 
but si gularly i incisive and calm, Napoleon’s appearance 
‘at ESE ‘Cloud when Metternich delivered his credentials, 
he’ goes on to say :— M 
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“ His (Napoleon’s) opinions of men were concentrated im 
one idea which, unhappily for him, had in his mind gained’ 
the force of an axiom. He was persuaded that no man, 


‘ called to appear in public life, was guided, or could be guided, 


by any other motive than that of interest. He did not deny 
the existence of virtue and honour ; but he maintained that 
neither of these sentiments had ever been the chief guide of 
any but those whom he called dreamers ; and to whom by 
this title he, in his own mind, denied the existence of the re- 


quisite faculty for <i veya in the affairs of 
society. 
that Leda hort ld not in ncipl 


regretted was, 
F Legitimacy as the 

basis of his. power. Few-mén have” 
scious,.as_he was that authority. deprived of this foundation 







a so profoundly con- 


is precdrious® and fragile, and open’ to attack. .. .-..He 


laid great stress on his aristocratic birth, and the anti yuity 
of his family.” He has more than once endeavoured: to 
explain to me that envy and calumny alone could throw any 
doubt on the nobility of his far amily. . 

Throughout this chapter there seems a vein of con- 
cealed contempt for the man who could not only neglect 
such important factors in men’s characters as the senti- 
ments of virtue and honour, but was, besides, weak 
enough to attempt to found his claim to a place among 
European Sovereigns on Legitimacy, the one and only 
ground which he never could conquer. That the 
Ambassador of a Court where no one was received who 
did not,show at least. sixteen quarterings would view 
Napoleon’s claims to ancient descent with amused scep- 
ticism was no more than natural; and that Napoleon, 
when the Austrian Prince visited him, frequently con- 
versed on Legitimacy and Divine Right is only another 
proof of the “usurper’s” anxiety to be received as an 
equal by Sovereigns who had shown themselves his 
inferiors on the field of battle. How cruelly mean, how- 
ever, was Napoleon’s estimate of men is strikingly shown 
by a foot-note, subsequently appended, we suppose, by 
Prince Metternich :— 

“Marshal Lannes was mortally wounded at the Battle of 
Aspern. The bulletins of the French Army related the 
occurrence, and gave the very words the Marshal had used. 
This is what Napoleon said to me about it : ‘ You have read 
the sentence I 2 into Lannes’- mouth? He never thought 
of it! When the Marshal pronounced my name, they came 
to tell me, and immediately I;declared he must be dead. 
Lannes hated me cordially. He spoke my name as atheists 
do the name of God when they come’to die: Lannes anaes 
called for me, I looked upon his case’as hopeless. 4 ais 

There is about this anecdote “a weird savagery almost 
imposing. Yet this man, who had thus no hesitation in 
confiding to the Envoy of a foreign Power what amounted 
to a supreme contempt of all other men, could behave 
well to his wives—both to the gentle Josephine, whom 
he discarded pitilessly, and to the proud ‘Marie- 
Louise, who accepted his suit on Metternich’s advice. 
When Napoleon asked the Emperor Francis ‘for her 
hand Austria was in great straits. The very existence 
of the Empire depended on the French Emperor’s 
will. Yet was the sacrifice—to a monarch who was 


the incarnation of all that was feudal and sacred ~ 
in Legitimacy, and considered himiself: the successor ~ 


to the throne of the Holy Roman Empire—so enormous 
that he had not the courage to face it. That his daughter 
should marry a Corsican adventurer at first appeared too 
terrible to be possible ; but when his Majesty perceived 
that the alternative would be still more terrible he con- 
sented—not to give his consent himself, but that __Metter- 
nich should ask his daughter’s consent.** She at Once ex- 
pressed to the Minister her willinghéss to’ do anything 
which might appear to be for the good of: the Empire ; 
nor does it seem as if she had had serious cause to regret 
her sacrifice, for some’ time after_her’ et niarriage ‘She said 
to Metternich : “I am sure that they think about me a 
great deal in Vienna, and that the general opinioti is that 
I live a life of daily suffering, so true is it that truth is 
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often not probable. I have no fear of Napoleon, but I 
begin to think that he is afraid of me.” 

. The description of the fatal ball at Prince Schwarzen- 
berg’s is, like all other descriptive passages in the book, 
perfectly simple, yet striking and picturesque; it is 
made complete by a copy of the official programme, 
which is given in a note. The first volume concludes 
with copious documents bearing on events between 1793 
and 1799.~- These include memoirs, voluminous de- 
spatches, and extracts from Metternich’s private letters, 
and have an historical value not to be hastily estimated. 
None of these, we believe, have ever been given to the 
public. before ;. fragments of despatches have been em- 
bodied in various: works, but by far the greater portion 
of these papers, and of those which fill the largér half of 
the second volume, and extend to 1815, will be abso- 
lutely new to every reader. . They include numberless 
memoranda, a sketch of an appeal to the Imperial army, 
suggestions for treaties of peace or alliance, reports of 
conversations with monarchs, diplomats, and soldiers, 
and “ State papers,” of which the first is dated 1801, and 
after expressing a doubt of the restoration of peace for 
many years to come, says :—‘ The often-renewed 
alliances with England had a natural ground in the 
political and geographical relation of the two countries ; 
between a merely commercial and an exclusively Conti- 
nental Power there was no natural ground for rivalry.” 

In his “ political testament” Metternich describes 
what he leaves behind asthe materials for the history of 
his time. No description could be truer; and: he adds 
simply but grandly, “I have made . History, and “have 
therefore not found time to write it.” We propose to 
return to the book in a second notice ; to-day’ we have 
only space to add that it is translated into clear and 
excellent English, and is illustrated by a portrait of 
Metternich engraved by Unger from Lawrénce’s 
painting. 


OUR ESTABLISHED. CHURCH.* 


HE author of this work is a special pleader of no 
ordinary qualifications, but though unhappily not 

gifted with a singular insight into:the signs of the times, 
‘an alarmist of the most alarming and pronounced type, 
Mr. Morris Fuller is deeply impressed with what he con- 
siders to be the immediate peril of the Church of Eng- 
land as an Establishment. “ The question of Disesta- 
blishment ” will, he believes, be the great and burning 
question of the day at the next General Election, which 
cannot be far off, and with the fate of the Irish Church 
before his eyes, our author sees nothing but danger of the 
most formidable character in the coming crusade of the 
Liberationists against the Church of England. ‘To rescue 
he Chuitch from the ruin that threatens her, Mr. Fuller 
appeals with vehemence in the volume before us to the 
‘conscience of the nation at large, and pleads with 
eloquence for its support on the ground of its “ past 
history, philosophy, advantages, and claims.” But, speak- 
ing from an indépendent standpoint, much as we admire 
the vigour and force of: Mr. Fuller’s eloquent appeal, and 
fully as we appreciate the valuable information here set 
forth, and the contributions he has made towards the 
solution of the perplexing problem presented by a 
National Church, 'we believe few of his own party will 
be disposed’ to sympathise with his alarms, or to share 
‘his apprehension in looking at the future of the National 
‘Chufch: ~ Session after session Mr. Miall’s motion for 
ocean een 


* Our Established Church. By Rev. Morris FuLier, M.A, 
(Pickering and Co.) 
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Disestablishment was not only less zealously and 
influentially supported by “the great Liberal Party,” but 
it was actually rejected by increasingly large majorities 
composed of Liberals and Tories, and we have heard of 
one right reverend occupant of the Episcopal Benches 
who heartily thanked God for Mr. Miall’s motion for 
Disestablishment, because, forsooth, “the Liberationist 
mosquitoes kept the Church awake.” 

But the real value of Mr. Morris Fuller’s book lies 
in his theoretical arguments in defence of an Established 
Church, as well as in the facts and statistics with which 
he apparently confirms and illustrates his arguments, in 
all these he is incomparably superior to- his-prede 
The argument from authority « 
portion of the work ; ; this gains immense force whén-drawt,’ 


as it often is, from’ emifent’ ‘Nonconformists; and the - 


enemies of the Chiitch 4 are coridemned ‘out of: their ‘own’ 
mouth. When:the Libérdtionists- Taige ‘the ~etyy & Down’ 
with it, dowh@with’ it; éven fo” ‘the ‘ground, ”* pécatise for> 
sooth the Church of Efigland ° is in their jaundiced ‘ees’ 
“the hereditary enemy of civil and religious liberty,” it is 
certainly to the point to make’ the” rejoinder with Mr.! 
Fuller that‘the most learned, the mest pious, and the 
most © ethinent of the old ‘Nonconformists, such as 
Wesley, Baxter, Bunyan, and‘ Matthew’King, « thanked 
God for the national establislimén#® of our Teligion 
with that of our freer and civil liberty-” “It ‘is‘open, 
of- course, to the Liberationists © ‘to reply Sand we 
think rightly—by saying ‘that if. “Wesley and Baxter, 
and all these theological authors of the past were 
now alive, with the altered condition of things, they 
would have given an altered « opinion against, and not’ for, 
the Church. Théir Methodicity would; we- conceive, be tio 
answer ; we have no certain means of ascertaining what 
Wesley and his'confréres would now say on the question 
of Disestablishment under existing circumstances ; and 
though it may bé urged that they did pledge themselves to 
the principle of Establishment, we cannot say further that 
the altered circumstances of the present age would i in all 
probability have confirmed them in their opinion rather 
than otherwise when they compared, or rather contrasted, 
the deeper spirituality, the purer piety, and the more 
extended energy and work of the Church of England of 
the present with that of the past, and contrasted further, 
from a political point of view, the largely-increased liber- 
ties and privileges accorded to Dissenters during the pre- 
sent century with the disabilities civil and religious under 
which Dissenters suffered—and shamefully suffered— 
during the last century and the early part of the present. 
Next to Mr. Fuller’s argument from authority in favour 
of an Established Church, and especially from Dissenting 
authorities (fas est et ab hoste doceri), we must place a-value 
on his very ingenious and forcible arguments which seek 
to dispose of the constantly-repeated and plausible cry of 
the Liberationists that the property of the Church’ is 
national property, because the Church of England is a 
National Church. “ As well might they say,” answers 
Mr. Fuller, “that the members of the: Cabinet being 
public men are national men, and therefore their property 
is also national property.” They seem; he argues further, 
to proceed upon the assumption, with regard to Church 
property, that all this Church property belonged 
originally to the nation gwd nation, and that it was 
entrusted to the Church for the Church’s use for a time, 
under the impression that the Church would make a 
better use of it than the nation; but when the 
nation believes it could make a better use of it, and 
manage its own property its own way, it has certainly 
the power to re-appropriate it, That Parliament 
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is omnipotent in dealing with property is true, and 
that it can deal as it wishes with Church property as 
with any other kind of property is also true; but 
this is not the issue: the point of the issue is, 
according to our author—Is it right for Parliament 
to take away from the Church property given it for 
its exclusive use, not by the State? Lord Selborne, 
whose tenderness of conscience and pure respect for 
right could not allow him to concur with the Irish 
Church Bill of Mr. Gladstone and its disendowing 
clauses, laid it down that the State may interfere with 
Church property in the way of control as it may with 
any other property, private or public—not, however, on 
the ground of its being ational property, but /rust 
property; and the State has no right to appropriate 
Church property on the ground that it is public property 
and not private property, and the duty of the State is to 
see that the Church property is applied to Church pur- 
poses, or, if it holds Church property at all, to hold it 
as a trustee for the benefit of the Church. These argu- 
ments, whatever their real value, are well put in these 
pages, and we think the Liberationists will have some 
difficulty in meeting them. . 

Mr. Fuller’s zeal in tracing the early history of the 
Protestant Church to the earliest centuries of Chris- 
tianity has carried him at times into the region of the 
legend-mongers rather than into the region of history, when 
he tells us that the British Bishops were present at the 
Council of Sardica in 347. That they were present at 
the Council of Nicosia in 325 and at Arles in 314 is 
clearly recorded in history ; but the historical account of 
the Council of Sardica gives no list of British Bishops, 
and simply implies that the decrees of that Council 
gained their acceptance as of other Churches. What is 
said of Apostolic succession in the ministry of the 
National Church by Mr. Morris Fuller is, to our mind, 
the weakest portion of his book, and is a subject which 
Archbishop Whately has already relegated to the limbo 
of demolished fallacies. Mr. Fuller has much stronger 
ground to stand on, and will only become the stronger 
by giving up an argument which is as feeble as it is 
absurd, 


SCHILLER IN ENGLISH.* 


HE title of this volume is unfortunately misleading. 
Dr. Wood has indeed translated some of 
Schiller’s poetry into something or other. But much 
of his rendering is not verse, and certainly not English. 
There are lines cut into lengths, but if they rhyme, they 
often don’t scan, and if they occasionally scan, it is at the 
cost of a rhyme which reminds us of the German school 
saying, which Dr. Wood probably has never heard : Reim 
dich, oder ich friss dich. We are aware that these stric- 
tures may appear unjust, and in order at once to show, 
before going further, that they are based on facts, we will 
begin by quoting a specimen of what Dr. Wood imagines 
to be English, or, at any rate, publishes as if he thought 
it were English. This is from “ Ritter Toggenburg :” 


“Yet the Knight’: s heart from his great woe 
Jever recover can,’ 


The following is from the “ Song of the Bell :”— 


“ For if the bell raised up shall be 
The mould in pieces break must we !” 


It might at first appear difficult to fill a whole volume 
with aversion of“ Die Glocke” and six other shorter ballads 





* Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, and other Ballads. Translated in‘o 
English verse, by Dr. ANDREW Woop, MD., &c, &e. 
(William P. Nimmo and Co.) 
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only, particularly without the aid of illustrations. But 
a fairly thick book has been produced by various means 
which unkind people might term padding or spreading. 
Thick paper has been selected ; each poem is separated 
from its successor by a full title-page, the print is 
“leaded ” out, and, “ for the benefit of German scholars,” 
the original text is given on the left-hand page, and the 
alleged translation on the right. All this makes “ copy.” 
Then an analytical introduction has been prefixed, 
which reminds one of nothing so much as of the analyti- 
cal programmes with which the Philharmonic Society is in 
the habit of supplying the visitors to its concerts. In 
this introduction the “ Song of the Bell” and the rest of 
the poems are freely translated into English prose, and 
the translation is interspersed with the author’s reflections 
and with quotations from the metrical version we reach 
further on. Thus thirty-six more pages are produced. 
And, finally, at the conclusion of the book we have some 
“Opinions of the Press” on Dr. Wood’s translations of 
Horace, of Schiller’s “Don Carlos,” and of Lessing’s 
“ Nathan der Weise.” It is probably owing to the versifier’s 
professional position that the opinions of the Zance¢ and of 
the Zdinburgh Medical Journal are here quoted. That 
the evidence of these important journals should be called 
in, not to prove Dr. Wood’s abilities as a physician or 
the excellence of a work on medicine, but to testify to 
the accuracy of his translations from the German, 
reminds us of the story of the Archduke Carl Salvator of 
Toscana, who had so much confidence in the family 
doctor that he directed that gentleman to prepare the 
plans and build him a villa near Gmunden. The wits 
of the neighbourhood prophesied that when an increase 
of the Archducal family was anticipated, an eminent 
architect would be sent for to attend her Highness. 

To return, however, to the main portion of the work 
now before us. ‘“ Die Glocke” has puzzled many able 
translators ; it is, therefore, not at all surprising that the 
present version should be scarcely satisfactory. If this 
were the only objection, it would be almost a sufficient 
one ; for we are at a loss to find any reason for publishing 
a version of a poem which such men as Lord Ellesmere 
and Mr. Merrivale have already rendered into English 
with probably as great a measure of success as could ever 
be hoped for. But this is not all; Dr. Wood’s version of 
the “ Bell” is not only no better, but incomparably worse, 
than those of his predecessors. At the best the lines are 
lame, prosaic, and involved ; at the worst—well, we will 
not discuss Dr. Wood at his worst, but only quote at hap- 
hazard :— 

“ What in the mould’s deep pit obscure, 
With the fire’s help, the hand did rear 
In the tower's belfry high, be sure, 
Shall of our toil give witness clear.” 

In these four lines we have examples of the “ poetry” 
which typifies the whole. Dr. Wood is fond of placing 
a substantive (‘‘ pit”) between two adjectives (“‘deep” 
and “obscure”). The first one is a rendering of the 
German ; the second is put in to make rhyme or metre. 
There is nothing in German about the pit being 
‘‘obscure.” The line is, “Was in des Dammes tiefer 
Grube.” The hand éui/ds ; it does not “rear” in the 
depths. Rearing implies height, and by the introduction 
of this word the whole contrast is lost between the 
depth of the mould and the loftiness of the tower. Again, 
“be sure” is a weak expression not found in the 
original, and only inserted to rhyme to “obscure.” 
Occasionally, Dr. Wood not only misses the point, but 
clearly misunderstands the German, or, if he understands 
it, is unable to translate it. Thus— 
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“ Dieses Stabchen tauch’ ich ein 
Sehn wir’s iiberglast erscheinen 
Wird’s zum Gusse zeitig sein,” 


is rendered— 
“So let this rod then in be pass’d, 
And if the alloy like glass shall be 
We know ’tis ready to be cast.” 

Passing by the terrible, but unfortunately not unusual, 
clumsiness of the first two lines, it is clear that Schiller’s 
meaning is here not given. It is not the a//oy which is 
like glass, but the rod, which is dipped into the alloy. 
“Tf the rod reappears glazed, then the alloy is ready to 
be cast.” Further on Dr. Wood translates the German 
Dom, a large church or cathedral, by the English Dome, 
and the simple line, “Denn das Auge des Gesetzes 
wacht,” is divided into two :— 

“For ever on the watch the eye 
Of law is open ill to spy,” 
which might as well be, “‘ For ever open on the spy, The 
watch is there with careful eye ;” or, again, “For ever 
watchful on the spy, The Bobby cocks his open eye.” 

The metre of “ Ritter Toggenburg” makes it perhaps 
more difficult to translate than any other German poetry, 
always excepting Heine’s songs. Dr. Wood himself 
admits its rugged simplicity ; there is the less excuse for 
him to have published a version in which both simplicity 
and ruggedness are lost. The first four lines are among 
his best efforts, and yet how far from the original ! 

‘** Ah, Knight! True sister’s love to thee 
Is all this heart can give, 


No other love then ask from me, 
For it makes me grieve.” 


Following the rhymes Ziedbe-ZLiebe, of the original, it 
would have been surely better (though still far from 
satisfactory) to render the first stanza thus :— 


“ Knight, a faithful sister’s love 
This heart devotes to thee ; 
Ask of me no other love, 
For it grieveth me.” 


Nothing, again, could well be clumsier than the fourth 
stanza :— 
“ Sieht ein Schiff an Joppes’ Strande 
Das die Segel blaht,” 
which is rendered as— 


** He sees a ship on Joppa’s strand 
Whose white sails the wind swells.” 


Where is wife in the original? They might well have 
been brown. And what a terrible mouthful is this line, 
of which every syllable has to be hustled over and pro- 
nounced short in order to make it scan at ali. But 
perhaps the most amusing part—amusing although it 
destroys so utterly the simple pathos of the original—is 
the version of— 


“ Blickte nach dem Kloster driiben 
Blickte Stunden lang 
Nach dem Fenster seiner Lieben 
Bis das Fenster klang.” 


- He on the convent gazed above, 
Hours long he fixed his gaze 
Upon the window of his love, 
Until she tt should raise.” 


Dr. Wood has clearly never been in Germany. If he 
had, he would know that to raise a window is impossible 
there, as the windows are made to open and shut like 
doors, and not to slide up and down. For those who 
have recollections of the old convent casements, the 
notion of Toggenburg’s beloved one throwing up the 
sash like a London housemaid has something irresistibly 
comical. The translator was evidently puzzled by Bis 


das Fenster kiang (“ Till the casement sounded”). The 
little diamond-shaped panes in leaden frames sounded, 
when the window was opened, with the jingle of a small 
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bell ; and this was the signal of the lady’s appearance, 
Even supposing, however, that raising was a correct 
translation, the line “Until she it should raise” can 
safely challenge comparison with the schoolboy’s doggerel 
on his master, or with the music-hall verses of the “ Lion 
Comique.” Dr. Wood, however, is evidently fascinated 
by what he considers his fortunate hit in window-raising, 
for he repeats it in Stanza IX., and concludes the touch- 
ing poem with an exclamation of his own, not Schiller’s, 
to prove what an effect it had on him :— 


“ Nach dem Fenster noch das bleiche 
Stille Antlitz sah.” 


“Up at the window still, ah me! 
A pale calm face did stare.” 


“ Der Gang zum Eisenhammer ” is better than the two 
more difficult poems which we have been discussing. 
Here and there are even some happy lines, on which it 
would be difficult to improve. But even this is full of 
blunders, affecting sense and metre. Thus the line 
Und trat zum Grafen, rasch zur That” is translated 
“He to the zmpetuous Count drew near,” where hasty 
would have been the correct word, and would make the 
verse run smoothly. Again, “Was red’st du mir, 
Gesell?” is’ given as “What say you, Sir, to me?” 
where the whole force of the original is lost by Sir being 
introduced. The proper expression would be Azave, for 
this conveys the contemptuous tone of the Count’s 
address, which is not rendered either by the modern or 
the ancient use of Sir. To be quite fair, however, we 
give the concluding lines of the preceding stanza, which 
are as good as anything in the book :— 


“ A noble wife belongs to thee, 
Girt with the robe of chastity ; 
Her trusty honour to mislead, 
Seducer never will succeed.” © 


It appears to us little short of sacrilege to give to the 
world a translation of “ Die Kindesmorderin” such as this. 
This magnificent poem at least should not have been 
profaned by Dr. Wood’s version, and we have not the 
heart to criticise it. It would have been so easy to have 
left it alone—as indeed it would have been better if he 
had left the whole work undone. It may have been a 
pleasant task to him, but it is not a pleasant one for the 
reviewer to criticise, nor for the scholar to read. 


MADAGASCAR.* 


HE author of this valuable work is right in saying 
that “the position of Madagascar at the present 
time is one of peculiar interest to the Christian and the 
philanthropist.” As a missionary he entertains, of course, 
special views of what constitutes Christianity, and we 
fear that a large number of intelligent persons will not be 
included by him in the two classes who, he believes, will be 
interested in the Great African Island. It is therefore 
only fair to stateat once that Mr. Sibree’s book appeals 
to many who are possibly not Christians nor philanthro- 
pists in his sense of the words, and that, though written 
of course from the standpoint of the missionary, it is full 
of facts important even to those who live in constant 
fear lest our proselytising tendencies should involve us in 
fresh wars in distant regions. 
No one is probably better qualified than the author to 
describe Madagascar, where he has spent the greater 
part of his life since attaining years of manhood, and of 


which he has studied the geography, geology, and 
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natural history. with a zeal and patience not always’ found 

among ‘his Colleagues. *’Mr. Sibree’s former work, 
bad « adagascar ‘and its* People,” was a proof of these 
qualities ; we have now the results of his later ‘studies 
and a° summary of the work done by the various 
missionary societies in the country. The position of the 
island is of course familiar enough to all educated people 
‘and even to all who ever look at an atlas; yet it may well 
be doubted whether persons beyond ‘the circle more 
especially interested in missionary labours have any 
distinct ideas as to its size, population, history, climate; 
or remarkable characteristics. It is singular that a 
country which lies on the one route to India which our 
trade followed for two centuries, should have remained 
uncolonised and unannexed. ‘The fatal West Coast of 
Africa is studded with settlements of Europeans ; the Cape 
became, soon after its discovery, a coveted station, and 
has risen in prosperity ever since ; yet, except for two tiny 
and quite unimportant spots claimed by the French, the 
independence of Madagascar has not been invaded. Our 
conquests in this island, which is four times as large as 
England and Wales and contains a population variously 
estimated at from three to five millions, have been limited 
to the peaceful uses of the introduction of calicoes from 


~Manchester and Bibles from Charing Cross ; and in this 


case, at least, we can congratulate ourselves that the 
Sword has not followed the Cross. Missionaries, it 
appears, first settled.in the capital, Antananarivo, in 1818. 
For the first eighteen years their efforts were tolerated by 
the Malagasy Government, after which Queen Rdnavd- 
lona I., becoming alarmed at the progress made by the 
white-faced foreigners, initiated a period of persecutions 
during which some two:hundred persons, both English 
and natives, lost their lives for their faith, But in 
1852 everything changed.’ The missionaries were first 
tolerated, then encouraged, and finally adopted alto- 
gether. © In 1869 Queén Rdnavdlona II. and her whole 
court were baptised, and Christianity became the State 
religion. Her Majesty now corresponds with Queen 
Victoria on a footing she imagines to be equal. One 
governs a group of islands in the extreme north-west, the 
other a much bigger island in the south-east ; one special 
form of Christianity, being the common religion there 
can be no valid objection to Rdnavdlona’s claims. 

From Mr. Sibree’s book we can unfortunately not 
gather any material facts.which explain the singular 
circumstance that Madagascar has been for so long one 
kingdom, under the despotic, even though generally mild 
rule of a King or Queen at Antananarivo. Either he 
assumes too much previous knowledge in his readers, or 
he is not himself informed on the subject. We 
prefer the former hypothesis, as Mr. Sibree has 
clearly devoted much careful study to the various tribes 
which inhabit Madagascar, has compared previous 
authorities, and has applied the tests of personal experi- 
ence to their statements. But it is scarcely a confession 
of ignorance to admit that we have not read M. Grandi- 
dier’s contributions to the French Geographical Society’s 
transactions, nor even the “Antananarivo Annual,” which 
is now printed in that capital at the Mission Press. It 
would therefore have been pleasanter for those not 
familiar with the literature of the subject if Mr. Sibree 
had, before entering into the details of tribal customs, of 
ethnological differences, and of possible former migrations 
from the Malay Peninsula and from the mainland of 
Africa respectively, given in a succinct sketch what he 
had been able to discover of the previous political history 
of the island. We have another quarrel with him on 
somewhat similar grounds. The first half of the book 
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contains a succession of admirable chapters _Tespectively 
oh the physical geography, the fauna, ‘and ‘the flora of 
Madagascar. Nothing could be clearer nor more valuable, 
though Mr. Sibree modestly disclaims any scientific 
knowledge.’ Comparatively brief as are these chapters, 
they are, as far.as the limits of space would allow, ex- 
haustive. Many. details are necessarily omitted, but the 
outlines are all«there,’ and the information is given in 
bold, ' distinct; lines, which impress themselves on the 
memory. .;Yct, except a few words | on the, rain- 
fall; »which ‘are as vague as they. are ‘brief, ~ _we 
have no information in this whole large volume 
on the climate of the island. Its fertility is praised, 
it. is pointed out over and over again how capable 
of development is the country, and we are informed of 
the European commercial agencies which have been 
established in the capital. But we know, not whether it 
is healthy or unhealthy, what diseases are most frequent, 
what special districts are most favourable for European 
life, nor, in fact, any of those practical details which 
are indispensable, if we consider the country from a finan- 
cial and commercial as well as from a philanthropic point 
of view. Of the moral and spiritual health of Malagasys, 
whether regenerated converts or still abandoned heathens, 
we read almost enough for the most enthusiastic Chris- 
tianiser, but of their physical health not a word. Mr 
Sibree evidently devoted more attention to the souls of 
the forty or fifty congregations whom he had to look after 
than to their bodies. There are now, we understand, 
some thirty English clergymen in Madagascar, besides a 
large number of lay teachers and native readers. We 
wonder whether there are thirty English doctors, besides 
lay dressers and native surgeons ? or how many engineers, 
besides native foremen?-* The last-mentioned are, it 
appears, very much wanted, for there are no roads what- 
ever in the country, and, so far as Mr. Sibree knows, only 
‘wo wheeled carriages, one belonging to the Queen, and 
another: used by a trading firm for carting across the 
grassy plains of the East Coast. Travellers are ‘con. 
veyed in a species of palanquin—a seat slung to 
two bamboos. These are carried by four stalwart bearers 
at an average rate of six miles an hour when the ground 
is not too rough. There are no bridges, and the rivers 
must eithér be forded or crossed in frail canoes. We are 
rather inclined, to doubt the accuracy of Mr. Sibree’s 
description of the latter, which, he says, are formed , ‘of 
hollow trees, and are often forty feet long and scarcely 
three feet. broad. .We suspect that they are “constructed, 
like those of the Malay peninsula, Burma, and Siam, not 
only by hollowing out a tree, but by further opening it 
out. The aperture cut by the axe in the green wood is 
gradually widened from day to day by the introduction 
of wedges, till the width of the boat in [the centre is 
much greater than was the diameter of the tree. Then the 
sides are raised by planks being inserted, which are kept 
in position by the thwarts and the pressure of the tree- 
trunk, without any nails. It would be difficult otherwise 
to ‘imagine how the heavy loads of which Mr. Sibree 
speaks could be ferried across the rapid streams with 
which the island abounds. [2 

the East, and not the barbarous savagery of the a 
bouring African shores. The governing tribes, the Hovas, 
are never slaves ; those who serve are either descendants 
of tribes conquered in former wars, before the introduc- 
tion of the present mild rule, or descendants of slaves 
formerly imported from Africa ; or, again, persons con- 
victed of some offence involving loss of liberty. “No re- 
spectable Malagasy will carry even a small article, such as 
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a Bible or hymn-book ; this must be dotie by a slave boy 
or girl following him. - This. proves how little original are 
some of our vaurited customs.. Not only in England, 
therefore, must shopkeepers sénd a pair of gloves or a parcel 
of toothpicks home, because a “gentleman” would not be 
seen with a parcel. There is the same rule in Madagas- 
car ; and, we may add, in Transylvania, where the female 
members of the absolutely penniless Hungarian nobility 
will gladly go’ out to work as sempstresses for about 
eighteenpence a day, but must have a girl or boy to carry 
their little parcel of work to and from home for them. 
There is clearly nothing new under the sun, and we 
shortly expect ‘that the Crutch and Toothpick will be 
discovered to be indigenous to New Guinea. 

It would be easy to pick out a number of amusing or 

interesting quotations from Mr. Sibree’s book. But this 
would not be fair to him nor to his readers, and would 
occupy more space than we can spare. The book is well 
worth reading, and if we have been perhaps a little 
hard on the author's profession; it is due principally to 
the recolléction of the many wars which have béen 
caused directly or indirectly through our missionaries ; 
and possibly, also, to the curious circumstance that Mr, 
Sibree’s religious ‘views appear rather limited. We are 
told that a better observance of the Sabbath has now 
been introducéd in Madagascar ; but from the context it 
appears that Mr. Sibree doés not mean the Sabbath; but 
the Lord’s Day or Sunday. And, stranger than all, we 
have not been able, in the whole book, full as it is of 
the progress of Christian teaching, to find a single line 
or a single allusion to the Roman Catholic mission.» We 
presume that Mr. Sibree does not include the Roman 
Catholics in his list of Christians: . We believe, 
however, that though they may not know how to treat 
the soul, they fully understand administering medicines 
to the body ; and they deserved mention even if only as 
heathen doctors. 


LITERARY LUNACY.* 


HE device of ironically or satirically viewing the 
institutions and contemporary life of one’s 
country by putting the utterance of one’s opinions into 
the mouth of a mythical stranger is as old as literature 
itself. In all ages there has been an abundant supply 
of this:class of writing. The last century was particu- 
larly rich—witness the guileless Huron, the philosophic 
Persian of Voltaire and Montesquieu, and the moral 
Mandarin of our own Goldsmith. The newest addition 
to this species of literature is the eccentric book before 
us. The masterpieces of literature alluded to above had 
a deep significance underlying their well-turned sentences. 
The book before us has neither the one nor the other. 
The style is slipshod, and the ideas, when there are any, 
are vague and purposeless, like a blurred photograph. The 
mythical stranger in this case is supposed to be a certain 
Don Garcia—a Spanish gentleman of large estate and 
high public reputation, obliged for political reasons to fly 
from his country. He comes to England, the natura, 
refuge of the politically proscribed. Being of a philo- 


sophical turn of mind, what is called “a student of 


human nature,” he is anxious to gain all the information 
‘he can about our country. To initiate him into the 
mysteries of English life no better person can be found, 
the author tells, than himself. Sandys (p. 37) “ knows 
something of everybody and something of everything. 
He is a lawyer, a politician, a successful littérateur.” 


* Don Garcia in England. By GEorGe WINDLE SANDYS. 
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From which piece of writing : we presume the name eis 
which the book appears is a pseudonym. ‘However, Don 
Garcia puts himself into “Safdys’ hands, and” “ doés 
England ” under his ‘guidance. He goes to country- 

houses, great and small, to Oxford and to Lancashire, to 
palatial town mansions and to artistic studios. The 
sayings and doings of the different people he meets at all 
these places are minutely chronicled, and very common- 
place and insignificant they are. Won Garcia himself 
does not break silence very often, and the bulk of the 
talking is done by Mr. G. W. Sandys. Seldom, indeed, 

does it risé ‘above the level of the dullest’ dinner-table 
talk we. have ever! had the misfortune to listen to. “The 
first place“Don Gaicia i: is taken’ to is Bewleigh Towers, the 
seat of Lord _Bewleigh, ‘and: supposed” to _be a general 
rendezvous of all that is best i in modern London’ Society. 

This nobleman’s not - very remote ancestor died, we. are 
told, “in the odour of an “earldom,” P. 47: * With’ a 
laudable desire to be accurate, we ‘ were’ at first puzzled 
whether the Lord Bewleigh of the present was an Earl or 
not, as his ancestor had died in the odour of this earl- 
dom. Did that mean that he got it or not? After twelve 
pages of twaddle, however, we were relieved of our 
suspensé by noting (P. 69) that the elder daughter of 
the house was the “ very pretty musical “Miss Vivian ;” 
so he was only a plain peer after all.“ ‘The’ conversation 
at Bewleigh among the’ shining lights of the literary, 
artistic, and political world is of the dreariest descrip- 
tion, although Mr. Sandys. does not think So, for after a 
dismal harangue by one of his personages, which is’ too 

long to quote, but which’ those who care can find at pp. 

66-67, he breaks out— What rhetoric, full of life and 
fire; what a eee? of flow and fluency ; ; what a power 
of persuasion.” One sentence, however, i is short enough 

to give the reader; from it he can gain a notion 

of Mr. Sandys’ idea of brilliant conversation. °° The 

musical Miss Vivian, whose ancestor died in the 
odour of an earldom, ‘says :—*‘‘ Not that Tt" set music 
higher than its sister arts—lower even, as ‘being 
almost entirely deficient in the supra-sensuous and 

prose-poetic elements.” But more extraordinary sentences 
still can be culled from this uninteresting volume. ‘This 
is how Mr. Sandys describes the conversation in an 
Oxford College: “‘Ever and anon scraps of Greek and 
even of Sanscrit and Hebrew—no Latin was fit for us— 

floated on the learned atmosphere, adorning the dis- 
course as flowers in a green meadow, or as rich gems do 
a——.” At this Oxford Réunion Don Garcia comes 

across a University Don who performed the surprising 

and, we should have imagined, impossible feat of still 

dropping his h’s when speaking French. But we have 
not space to notice all the blunders in this worthless 

volume. There has been a great waste of good type and 
good paper. One word more about the binding, the 
significance of which the author has expounded in 
a special preface, in which he contends that the outside 
of a book should be symbolic of its-contents. ' If that 
was his aim in getting up the gorgeous exterior of the 
volume, we regret to say he has failed- in making ‘it 
symbolic of the contents except by antithesis. ‘ Never 
before have we come across such persistent uniformity of 
dulness. It is one barren desert in which the weary 
traveller thirsts in vain for an oasis, too dull for 
a joke, and not serious enough for a sermon. 
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SEBASTIAN STROME.* 


F the object of writing novels is to supply readers 
with amusement, then Mr. Julian Hawthorne has 
failed lamentably, for a more disagreeable book has 
scarcely ever been written. If its object be to instruct 
and improve, then he has failed still more egregiously, 
for his squinting hero is a slangy, self-conscious prig to 
the end, and he paints his melodramatic villain in such 
very black colours, and hates him so cordially himself, 
that the reader is tempted to detest the former and pity 
the latter. Only if the author’s object be to bring the 
sensational drama of the old Adelphi and the trans- 
pontine stage into the quiet study or bright drawing- 
room, has he succeeded, perhaps better than even he 
supposes, We can detect in “Sebastian Strome” many 
points of likeness to that old friend who used to make 
beardless youths alternately thrill and shiver, and send 
nervous women into hysterics, There is the same 
delight in describing magnificent parks and gorgeous 
mansions, and the same ignorance of the ways and 
manners of people who live inthem. Miss Dene’s park 
consists of “three thousand acres of undulating turf 
studded with trees,” and is, therefore, two miles and a 
quarter in length and in breadth. She is seen dimly 
in the long vista of her drawing-room ; or the labyrinth 
of her conservatory, where plaintains form a luxuriant 
shade, is the favourite place for secret interviews with her 
lovers, so vast are its recesses. Yet this lady allows her 
Scotch gardener to reproach her with marrying a person 
of Jewish descent, because the Jews crucified our 
Saviour, and does not think, even to herself, of the very 
obvious retort that our Saviour was Himself one of the 
chosen nation. In Mr. Hawthorne’s book smoking- 
rooms of clubs are still the abode of wit and humour, and 
the secret ‘‘Star Chambers” above them places where 
fortunes are habitually won and lost. The mere uphol- 
stery in Sebastian’s rooms—the very fact that a heavy 
velvet fortitre separated his bed-chamber from his parlour 
—would have betrayed to an experienced reader and 
play-goer that he could not but be a seducer of women. 
And the author’s thorough acquaintance with the City 
and with the ways of Jewish firms like Fawley and Co., 
as well as his exquisite and delicate humour, are fully 
displayed when he makes Fawley Senior pronounce 
“ gentleman ” shentleman, and take ten per cent. from 
his son, on a loan of five thousand pounds, than which a 
happier touch, more true to nature, could not be 
imagined. If, however, Mr. Hawthorne proves, in the 
above examples, how well he knows the ways of landed 
proprietors, clubs, and financiers, his intimate familiarity 
with the inner life of a rectory is fairly staggering. There 
is a clergyman in a rural but populous parish who takes 
an extremely warm interest in a slightly frivolous female 
member of his flock, for no other reason than because 
he baptised her ; and this interest is so overpowering that 
he is with difficulty restrained from making off to London 
in a snow-storm to search for the erring lamb, although, 
on a moderate calculation, he must in the thirty years of 
his ministration have baptised many thousand infants of the 
softer sex, and would therefore have to cherish equally the 
memories of that number of ladies, married or unmarried, 
in his ample bosom. When the young woman is brought 
to the rectory the worthy old gentleman is allowed to 
remain in the room while something is going on during 
which even husbands are usually excluded ; and although 
the doctor foresees that a new inhabitant is going to 
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be ushered into the world, he does not think it necessary 
to urge on the rector the propriety of retiring. Both 
hero and villain have, of course, a mysterious secret ; 
that of the former is soon solved, but like in all melo- 
dramas the eventually-righteous, though at first distinctly- 
objectionable, hero retains a power over the villain with 
which he smites him when the moment has come. All 
this is in the approved Surrey style, and we can only 
wonder that so clever a man as Mr. Hawthorne should 
condescend to it. 

People flock in thousands to music-halls and similar 
places of entertainment to see acrobats going through all 
sorts of extraordinary distortions. They walk on their 
hands, double themselves up over ropes, turn somer- 
saults through rings, and tie themselves into knots. The 
attitudes they assume while going through these eccentric 
and frequently dangerous exercises are not by any means 
graceful, nor do they serve any useful purpose ; yet they 
“draw” and elicit thunders of applause. Sebastian 
Strome reminds us of these feats. It is a singular per- 
formance, and an extremely unpleasant one ; but being 
nasty and, we confess, a remarkable display of human 
ingenuity, it is sure to count its readers by thousands, 
For of course the singularity and strength of the book 
lies not in Mr. Hawthorne’s acquaintance with the ways 
of different classes of society of which we have already 
quoted examples, but in the extraordinary incidents and 
in the undoubtedly powerful descriptions of character. 
Possessed of so facile a pen, and endowed with so _ bril- 
liant an imagination, it isa thousand pities that he should 
allow both to run riot. If kept in proper bounds he 
might have produced a book true to real life and nature : 
as it is, there are even in this tissue of exaggerations and 
improbabilities, out of which only the most impossible 
and far-fetched coincidences could at last afford an issue, 
many touches betraying the master, and showing that 
Mr. Hawthorne is capable of really good work. Nothing, 
for instance, could be truer, and at the same time more 
pathetic, than the scene between mother and son when 
Sebastian tells his mother that he is guilty of the act 
which she and her husband have been speaking and 
thinking of with such deep horror. Her immense con- 
fidence in her son is thus destroyed at one blow, and she 
tells him that, but a few weeks before, she could not 
have believed herself capable of acknowledging him as 
her son after such a discovery. But when it comes she 
loves him more than ever, and her deep grief does not 
find vent ina single reproach. That an author able to 
describe the scenes which follow Mr. Strome’s death with 
so much tenderness and with such a power of analysis of 
the most delicate recesses of a woman’s heart should, in 
the exuberance of his strength, rush off into the slums 
of Whitechapel, should find no better means of getting 
rid of his characters than a railway accident which kills 
two, and a runaway horse which disposes of another, is 
matter for astonishment and regret. Of the important 
personages of this novel no less than four lose their 
senses at one time or another during the book. Two 
only—Mrs. Strome and Smillett—are apparently sane 
throughout. Yet, although the latter always speaks as if 
he were in perfect mental health, he acts like a madman 
in leaving the heroine with her dead husband and 
rushing off to the Crimea without whispering a word to 
anyone of the terrible scene he has witnessed. The 
reason given for this eccentric conduct is absurdly insuf- 
ficient, and the manner in which he, Sebastian, and 
Prout are brought together in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol-is as improbable as it is forced. As in ladies’ 
novels, there are always snug Government appointments 
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available for meritorious young men, and the ease with 
which Strome obtains a “ diplomatic” post in the Crimea 
is as remarkable as the diplomatic business he had to 
transact there is mysterious. And though Mr. Haw- 
thorne recklessly discards probability and throws all the 
ordinary natural rules overboard in order to get his pup- 
pets into dramatic situations and cut knots of his own 
tying, he is not careful enough to avoid contradicting 
himself. In the first chapter of Vol. III. we are told 
that “very few people knew where Strome lived, and 
they were not among the number who were likely to 
attend the sale” ; while a very few pages further on it is 
stated that “Strome was soon beyond the furthest limits of 
the fashionable world, wherein for some years he had cut 
no inconsiderable figure.” Again, we are informed early 
in the book that Miss Dene’s estates were settled on her- 
self and children, and that her husband would have no 
power over them; yet she sells them within a few days 
of his death to pay his debts 40 a bank of which he himself 
was pariner. 

The whole book, in short, shows a fervid imagination 
and great cleverness, but also haste, extravagance, and a 
total want of balance. We believe that if Mr. Hawthorne 
had put the MS. aside and taken it up again after six 
months, he would have entirely recast his work, and 
would then have produced a really good novel, instead 
of a tissue of impossibilities barely redeemed by the 
extraordinary talent which marks some chapters. 


THE CITY OF MATERIALISM.* 


HIS is another of those curious works, written from 
the point of view of clerical infancy, in which 
modern Science is looked upon asa sort of intellectual 
Bogy or Fee-faw-fi-fum, capable, like the ogres of the 
nursery, of any amount of cruelty and wickedness. 
Bogy, to begin with, is utterly to destroy, if he have not 
already destroyed, all ideas of God. He is to make a 
conquest of all those moral domains which have hitherto 
been ruled over by the curate and the churchwarden. 
He is to perform endless miracles, of which the telephone 
and the phonograph are the merest indications. He is 
to abolish all superstition, and to destroy all reverence. 
He is to turn every church in the land into a temple for 
the worship of Humanity. He is, in a word, to do every- 
thing which is impossible, scarcely conceivable, and 
utterly diabolical. But the fact is, modern Science 
is not nearly so black as it is painted. If we desired 
to picture it in a concrete and a typical form, we 
should present, not a nursery Fiend breathing fire and 
brimstone, but a mild, if occasionally cocksure, little 
gentleman carrying a geological hammer, and looking 
quite as much puzzled by the mystery of existence as the 
most religious person in the. community. If the truth 
must be told, modern Science is quite harmless and 
thoroughly beneficent. It may occasionally take a 
materialistic molehill for a great intellectual mountain, 
but on the whole it does good service in keeping us 
constantly reminded of the small extent of our actual 
knowledge of this mysterious universe. 

‘Erchomenon” is rather clever, but unfortunately it 
does not read like an inspiration. Its metaphors are 
slightly confused, and never leave the ground of common- 
place. The author, falling asleep in his armchair over a 
volume of Comte’s “ Positive Philosophy,” passes into a 
sort of dream. He first, as he sits, hears, or seems to 
hear, “a faint sweet sound, like the note of a distant 
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cuckoo.” The sound is constantly repeated. “ Yes! 
there it was again! this time a little louder, but more 
faint. I threw back my drawing-room window, which 
opened upon the lawn, and could hear the note still more 
clearly. The bird was among the trees which skirted the 
lawn.” Passing forth, he follows the sound, which leads 
him on and on till he becomes lost in the night. This 
earlier portion of the book, in which the author glides 
almost insensibly from his every-day surroundings into a 
state of vision, is admirably done and has a magic touch 
of “Alice in Wonderland.” Had all the rest of the 
book been.as good, had the same note of poetic exalta- 
tion been maintained throughout, the result might have 
been a literary success; but nearly all that follows is 
disappointing. As the writer sinks bewildered in the 
darkness day begins to break, and, looking around, he 
sees a landscape strangely unfamiliar. Presently he is 
startled by the sight of a monstrous bird floating over- 
head, “ making, as it flew, a clanging noise with its wings, 
and occasionally emitting a wild, unpleasant cry.” This 
turns out to be a sort of aerial machine, to which is 
suspended a boat full of human passengers. It descends 
to him and he enters it, when it sails away, keeping at a 
distance of about two hundred yards from the earth, and 
making a mile a minute. Looking round him, the 
dreamer perceives that his companions are dressed very 
differently to himself. ‘ Mine was the ordinary dress of 
an English gentleman of the year of grace 1877. 
Theirs reminded me somewhat of the costume of the 
ancient Greeks.” As the reader already anticipates, 
perhaps, our dreamer has taken a great leap forward in 
time, and is among people “in the s5soth year of the 
Commune,” six hundred years after the present date. 

From this point forward the story, or dream, gradually 
degenerates, till it becomes inexpressibly tedious, the 
more on account of a vulgarising style of treatment not 
at all suitable to the subject. They wrangle about the 
fare, and the conductor demands “ twenty cents.” Then 
they have arace with another aerial machine, quite in the 
manner of an omnibus race to Bayswater ; and presently 
they find themselves amid a throng of flying vehicles. 
“ Accidents were frequent. One machine passed within 
a few feet of us. Its conductor was loudly abused 
by the conductor of the ‘ Harpy.’” Finally, an upset 
occurs, and the writer finds himself in the middle of the 
streets of London, surrounded by a curious crowd. 

Little or no imagination is shown in the following 
chapters. London as it is to be seems singularly like 
New York as it is; the hotel system being everywhere 
prevalent, and all the old landmarks being abolished. 
The Thames is pure as crystal, and crowded with ship- 
ping, “no longer driven by steam, but by compressed 
air.” Instead of newspapers, the phonograph is used. 
No one believes in any God but Comte’s “Grand Etre.” 
Marriage is abolished in favour of free-love or a sort of 
informal contract ; children are all brought up at baby 
farms, those who show any sign of weakness being instan- 
taneously and pitilessly destroyed. Dead bodies are 
taken to a boiling-down establishment, and turned into 
useful fat and manure. The City of Materialism is, in 
fact, about as disagreeable a one as could well 
be conceived. . That it is utterly foolish and im- 
possible goes without saying. Anything more com- 
pletely stupid and repulsive than the description of 
the baby farms and the boiling-down establishment it 
would be difficult to find. We have seen the picture before 
in adozen squibs ; we are afraid that we shall often see it 
again. The book ends with a visit to a Christian village, 
where one lonely family, rare as the dodo, preserve a 
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copy of the New Testament and protest against the 
gencral wickedness. At last the author hears the cuckoo 
again. “I started up, and felt a hand laid upon my 
arm, and heard the voice of my dear wife saying, ‘ Frank ! 
Frank! don’t you hear the thunder? and the cuckoo- 
clock is striking twelve.’ ” 

Such is “ Erchomenon” ; and though eminently un- 
imaginative and disagreeable in the main, it is sufficiently 
clever to make us regret that theauthor has wasted all his 
labour on aseries of laboured and rather foolish inventions, 
A higher tone of treatment, taken from the keynote excel- 
lently struck in the first chapters, would have produced a 
very different sort of book. But quite apart from the 
literary quality of the work, which is poor, is the general 
injustice and intellectual flabbiness of the whole concep- 
tion. Modern Science may have a great deal to answer 
for, but it is not to be met by argument of this sort. We 
do not believe, for our own part, that there is the remo- 
test chance of its ever destroying either the human senti- 
ment or the religious sense of mankind. On the 
contrary, we feel sure that whatever change it effects in 
modern life and thought will be ultimately a change for 
the better, and that there is about as much chance of a 
“City of Materialism” as of a City of Moonshine. 
Judged philosophically, therefore, as even a squib of this 
soft is bound to be judged, ‘“‘ Erchomenon” must be 
pronounced both vulgar and dull. But vulgarity and dull- 
ness are not qualities which will lessen its circulation in 
districts where Science is still regarded as a “ Bogy,” and 
where supreme ignorance of intellectual subjects is the 
token of parochial bliss. 





MORE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


INCE a notice of the Annuals and Christmas Numbers 
appeared in our columns (on the 13th inst.), several 
more have reached us which it would be ungrateful to pass 
under silence, particularly as, though late in the field, they 
are at least as good as those which preceded them. 
First, we have the “ Winter Number” of Vanity Fair. It 
may seem absurd to call attention to the summary of 
the year’s politics which appears in this paper, devoted, 
as it is supposed to be, to frivolity only. But all 
thoughtful persons who read this article, with which 
the number opens, will agree with us in thinking that 
a stronger one, more clearly expressed in pure English, 
has scarcely appeared in any of the serious journals. It 
is not a mere catalogue of facts strung together by a 
few superficial reflections or vapid padding. It is a well- 
thought-out indictment of the Ministry, in which, however, 
the Opposition is not spared. The faults of the one side 
and the weakness of the other are exposed in a vigorous 
manner, w)::ch we should like to see adopted more generally. 
It is hard to have to look to Vanity Fair for a political 
article which cringes to neither faction, and hesitates not to 
blame both in terms as true as they are forcible. Very 
different, of course, but capital in their way, are the little 
“fables” which appear here and there throughout the pages. 
The story of the Black Prince and Lord Chelmsford’s con- 
tribution are particularly admirable. The rest of the matter 
is of a mixed nature, and we can scarcely judge whether the 
history of the past fashions, both for men and ladies, is 
correct or not. No doubt it will interest the readers of 
Vanity Fair more than the political portion—a circumstance 
we may deplore, but cannot otherwise remedy than by call- 
ing their attention to what we, in our ignorance, consider the 
most valuable part of the paper. Of the picture, which re- 
presents Lord Beaconsfield leaning on Mr. Montagu Corry’s 
arm, the less said the better. A more dismal failure it would 
be impossible to conceive. 
The Christmas number of the World is very different. 
Politics are not touched upon, the greater portion of the 
journal being devoted to Christmas tales of very varied 





degrees of excellence. Most people will recognise in Mr. 


Escott’s pleasant little story, “ Something Like a Father,” at 


least one well-known character. “A Great Catch,” turning 
as it does on the trite subject .of the detection of two clever, 


thieves, who come down to settle quietly in the country, is 

scarcely equal to Major Griffith’s usual standard. “ Violet 
Fane’s ” poem is charming in its touching simplicity. But 
the best thing in this numter are the illustrations—three 


caricatures on Du Maurier, Burne-Jones, and Whistler re- 


spectively. We almost prefer the first, because the artist is 
so closely copied that the “ skit” is the more delicate. The 
faces might well have been cut out of Punch ; the joke only, 
begins from the necks downwards. The poem by “Sin-. 
burn” and the prose ezposé which accompany the “ God and 


the Damosel” are almost better than the picture itself, and. 
“ Weeder’s ” contribution is also funny enough, though here 
the caricature is very broad indeed. Altogether the number. 


is much more than readable : it is highly entertaining. 
The Pictorial World follows, but /ongo intervallo, the 


Graphic and the Jilustrated London News. A quantity of 


brightly coloured drawings enliven the Christmas number ; 


but the artistic execution of most of them leaves much to be. 


desired, nor does the quality of the verse redeem the 
mediocrity of the pictures. The prose is of the usual quality, 
appropriate to the season, 

The reader must be hard Sided to please who among. 
the varied contributions to the Round Tad/e fails to find some- 


thing to his taste. Captain Hawley Smart opens witha short 


bright tale in his best manner. Miss Helen Mathers has a 
story in her usual uproariously vivacious style, this time tem- 
pered with sentimentality. Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson contri- 
butes an amusing sketch called “The Last Scrap.” Among the 
minor items that make up the bill of fare, Mr. Arthur Cecil’s 
humorous “A Forced Card” and Mr. Alfred G. Vance’s 
“ Dreadful Dilemmas” are noticeable. Many will read with 
interest Mr. Joseph Knight’s concise essay on the popular 
application of Dramatic Types. People in talking and writing 
use the autonomasia, a Boniface, a Lothario, a Lady Boun- 
tiful, the real Simon Pure, and so on, often without having 
the faintest idea of the sources of their names, which have 
become common property. Whoever chooses can find it 
all explained, and much beside, in Mr. Knight’s well-written 
little article. The number is interspersed with snatches of 
verse, among which Mr. Clement Scott’s graceful lines, “To. 
Gladys,” will perhaps be most appreciated. “Love’s Seasons” 
and “Songs of the Months” are well illustrated by Fauslin 
and Chasemore. Altogether, Mr. C. H. Ross is to be con- 
gratulated on his Christmas number ; he has evidently suc- 
cessfully followed the maxim in Faust :— 
“ Wer Vieles bringt wird Manchem etwas bringen 
Und jeder geht zufiieden aus dem Haus. 


FICTION. 

Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s.’ 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—This is an insignificant but perfectly 
harmless story. Here and there occur some rather sharp 
remarks, which show that the author, evidently a woman, 
is not devoid of a sense of humour and of some power of 
observation. But there is no development of character ; 
every one is ticketed so that the reader knows exactly what 
to expect. The heroine, daughter of a “ vicar choral” in’ @ 
cathedral town, goes to stay with a very old lady and her 
elderly daughter. The brother of the latter returns from 
abroad ; of course they fall in love with each other, and 
everything would end happily in the first volume but 
for the intrigues of a designing young lady who wishes to 
secure the hero for herself. She tells Miss Nellie Willoughby 
that her admirer has been engaged to a lady abroad for the 
last ten years, the marriage having only been deferred for 
want of means. Now it is a fact that Mark Heslington 
(the hero) has been in the habit of receiving weekly letters 
from a Miss Edie, wherefore Nellie is induced to believe the 
story. Mark goes away for two days, and Nellie is recalled 
in the interval ; thus an opportunity is given for filling two 
more volumes, which also contain a long and not very amus- 
ing account of the jealousies of two county families. At the 
end of the third volume “ Little Miss Primrose,” another 
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old friend of the vicar choral’s family, explains that Miss 
Edie is Mark Heslington’s godmother, aged sixty-five, with 
white hair and spectacles. This, of course, paves the way 
for a reconciliation and all ends happily, even for the wicked 
intriganie, who carries off the baronet’s son in triumph. As 
a concession to poetical justice, however, the author drops a 
hint that the domestic life of the latter pair is not altogether 


happy. 
STRAY LEAVES. 


a 

E have received an appeal on behalf of St. Saviour’s 

Hospital and Refuge, Alfred Terrace, Upper 

Holloway, N., whose funds are in urgent need of being 

“supplemented. _ The lease of the present premises will 

shortly expire, and the expenses of removal will be very 

heavy. Donations may be sent to Richard Bradford, Esq., 
at the offices, 87 and 88, Fore Street, E.C. 


THE Committee of the Parkes Museum and the Council 
of the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union have 
arranged for a series of demonstrations to working men on 
Saturday afternoon, commencing January 3rd, on which date 
Professor Corfield will explain the uses of the many appliances 
connected with house drainage, which are in the museum. 
The subsequent demonstrations will be on the following sub- 
jects :—“ Ventilation, Lighting, and Warming,” by Professor 
Corfield ; “ Food,” by Dr. G. V. Poore ; and “ The Hospital 
and Sick Room,” by Dr. J. C. Steele. 


Mr. G. EDWARDS HERING, the well-known landscape 
painter, and painter of animal and genre subjects, died at his 
residence in the Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, on the 
18th inst., in his seventy-fifth year. 


M. EMILE LACAZE, a distinguished savant and artist, and 
a member of the French Colony in Egypt, has just died at 
a comparatively early age. M. Lecaze accompanied Captain 
Burton in his last tour of exploration. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of “A Village Life,” and 
urged by friends, the author is likely to set to work ona 
fresh volume of verse. 


MEssrs. C. KEGAN PAUL AND Co. will publish, about 
the end of January, “ England under Lord Beaconsfield: a 
Political History of Six Years, from the End of 1873 to the 
Beginning of 1880,” by Mr. P. W. Clayden. The work is a 
very complete history of the foreign and domestic politics of 
the British Empire, which Mr. Clayden’s connection with 
the London Press gives him great facilities for writing. It 
will be in one large octavo volume. 


IT has been stated that Mr. Herbert Spencer “ will return 
from Egypt to literary work.” -Mr. Spencer, it may be wel 
to mention, has been engaged in literary work while in Egypt. 
His health, although not absolutely restored, is much better 
than it has been for many years. 


A HIsToRY of “The Clapham Sect,” which abolished 
slavery, established Exeter Hall, and sat on English ‘society 
almost as heavily as Puritanism, is said to be in course of pre- 
paration by some representatives of the old families—More, 
Stephen, Wilberforce, Macaulay, and the like—that belonged 
to it. 


SoME friends of the late Mr. John Macdonell, the 
journalist who recently died at the early age of thirty-seven, 
are desirous that, in addition to “ France since the Restora- 
tion” just published by his widow, there should be given to 
the public a selection from his magazine articleg and from 
his papers contributed to such journals as the EXAMINER 
and the Spectator. 


It is due to the energy of Principal Tulloch, the editor of 
Fraser's Magazine, to say that under him it has largely in- 
creased in influence and circulation, being more adapted to 
modern times and literary wants than it was. 


MR. JAMES GEDDES, in the subsequent portion of his 
“ Life of De Witt,” will be ablé to throw some fresh light 





on the conduct of English foreign policy at one of the most 
critical periods of our history. 


; 





Mr. T. W. ReEtp, the author of the volume of “ Political 
Personalities,” of which we were compelled to speak very 
plainly last: week, is also the editor to whom Sir Stafford 
Northcote alluded the other day at Leeds. 


THE Molva, a financial, commercial, and literary paper 
published at St. Petersburg, has been virtually stopped by 
being prohibited from receiving advertisements. The Mo/va 
is the only Russian newspaper which has consistently advo- 
cated retrenchment, a reduction of army expenditure, and a 
pacific policy throughout, particularly towards England. 


THE American Socialist, the organ of the believers in com- 
plex marriage, and of the Oneida community generally, is to 
be suspended. The community have failed to give it 
sufficient support. 


THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :—“ The 
Travels of Fedtchenko in Central Asia,” a geographical work 
just issued at St. Petersburg, is stated to have cost the Turk- 
estan Government upwards of £4000 to compile, a large staff 
of savants being engaged in the undertaking. Warsaw papers 
state that 40,000 roubles have been collected in aid of the 
society for disseininating cheap editions of Polish national 
works, Count Krishin-Ostrovsky, a well-known dramatist 
and translator, has left 300,000 francs to the poorer students 
of Warsaw. The task of translating Coethe’s works into 
Russian has been successfully accompli ied by Herr Herbel, 
and the volume that has appeared this week closes a very 
successful undertaking. Gustavson, one of the leading cari- 
caturists in Russia, died at St. Petersburg a few days ago. 
He was the Tenniel of the Strekoza, or Russian Punch. 


MR. JEDEDIAH G. GROGGINS, publisher, Chicago, 
announces “ Confessions of a Four-bottle Man” for next 
season. In his prospectus he says the Confessions “ will 
be racier than De Quincey’s.” Doubtless they will. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—Most 
Russian papers being maintained by quarterly or yearly sub- 
scribers, the custom is when a journal is tterdicted by the 
Censor for the publisher to issue a list of papers which may 
be received in lieu of the suspended one, at the same time 
offering to return the balance in hand in the event of none of 
these being to the taste of the subscriber. In the case of the 
Golos most of the subscribers asked to be placed on the list 
of the Novoe Vremya, and their patronage, together with the 
influx of advertisements owing to the suppression of the 
Golos and the prohibition imposed on the AZo/va to receive 
announcements, has led to such a strain upon the paper that 
the proprietors have had to announce that they can receive 
no new subscribers or extra advertisements for the present. 
One day this week the NVovoe Vremya consisted of the un- 
paralleled number of ten pages, of which six were entirely 
taken up with advertisements. The impulse thus received 
will, no doubt, hasten the time when the WVovoe Vremya will 
become, as it deserves to be, the leading journal of Russia ; 
for no person can read the paper long without preferring it to 
the more grandiose but less substantial Go/os. At Kharkoff 
a new daily newspaper is to be brought out by a small asso- 
ciation of journalists, the shares being twenty of two hundred 
roubles each. The new naval journal A/orskoi Gazette is said 
to be making excellent progress. With the new year will 
appear at Warsaw the Domesienia Warshawskie, or, Sheet 
of Announcements, and several other Polish newspapers. M. 
Pavloff has received permission to edit the new Moscow 
daily paper Krugozor next year. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
Abbott, Sore S. C.—Through Prairie and Forest. 
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Alth Yius, M.D.—The Functions of the Brain. 
Auhaus, ‘Richard, F.C.S.—Lightning Conductors. 
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Black, Clen entina.- O.lando. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co, 
Butsou, tones Strange.—On the Leads. Griffith and Farran, 
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Calwell, Pa Times. Adapted from the German. Newman 


ward.—Jesus of Nazareth. C. an Paul and Co. 

— are othe Love of his Life. wn Moxon, Saunders, and Co. 
Galloway, Robert, F.C.S.—A Treatise on Fuel. Illustrated. Triibner and Co. 
Hofland, Mrs.—Theodore or The Crusaders (Favourite Library Series ) 

Griffith and Farran. : 
Huxlev, T. H., F.R.S.—The Crayfish. An Introduction to the Study of 
. With 82 Illustrations. C. Kegan Pal and Co. 
L'Art. No. 260. 21 Decembre, 1879. A. Ballue, Editeur. 134, New Bond 


treet. 
1, ae Royal Law, and other Sunday Tales. Hand and Heart 
Publishin ice. 
McCaul, Rev. Teneph B.—The Last Plague of Egypt. Longmans, Green, and 
etternich, Prince, Memoirs of.—Edited by Prince Richard Metternich. 
= Translated by Mrs. Alexander Napier. r vols. Richard Bentley and Son. 
Pearce, W. C.—History of Holland and Belgium. W. Collins, Sons, and Co. 
Platt, James —Money. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. a 
Sandeman, E. F.—Kight Months in an Ox-Waggon ; Reminiscences of Boer 
Life. oniee —— “oe ~ eee 
Sermons to Nava ets. aul an . 
Swinburo e, Algernon Charles.—A Study of Shakespeare. Chatto and Windus, 


FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


Mémoires du Prince de Metternich, publies par son fils. Plon. 
Delaporte.— Voyage au pays de Cambodge. Delagrave. 

C. Wiener.—Pérou et Bolivie. Hachette. 

Le Livre d’or du Salon de Peinture et de Sculpture. Jouaust. 
Chansons de Nadaud. Librairie des Bibliophiles. 
Haureau.—Histoire dela Philosophie scolastique. 





Durand et Cie. 


NOTICE.—Now Ready, at all Booksellers, price Three Guineas, 


ANITY FAIR ALBUM. Eleventh Series. Con- 
taining all the PORTRAITS Published pate ee Vear 1879 
o ing a SPECIAL PORTRAIT from the Life of the 
ight Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P ), together with the 
Letterpress Notices relating thereto. 
A complete List of the Portraits contained in each volume 
of the Album, and in each half-yearly yolume of “ Vanity 
Fair,” will be forwarded free on application to the Office of 
“ Vanity Fair.’’ 
London: “VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 12, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
Covent Garden. 

















Now Ready. 


ANITY FAIR WINTER NUMBER, containing 
PORTRAITS, drawn from the life, of TWO CELE- 
BRATED PERSONAGES, together with Biographical 
Notices by Janu Junior, and Articles on the Politics of the 
Vear—The Fighting at Kilcrea— Society in the Off Season— 
The Sport of the VYear—The Story of Mrs. Peter Kyne—The 
Fashions of the Year—Historical Tales Retold—Readable 
Books of the last Six Months, &c. 
At all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls. Price 1s., or 
by post 1s. o}d. 
London: VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 12, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
Covent Garden. 





Price 8d. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for January. 


A New Health-Resort ; by W. C. 
A Shadowy Story. 
‘The Towers of Silence in Bombay. 
Rupert’s Revenge, 
Curious Marriage Proposals. 
Extraordina ine Intelligence. 
Kennedy at the Cape ; by W. C. 
Frost Phenomena. 
Chrysalis. 
More Singing Mice. 

ristmas in Prison. 
Good Resolutions. 


Pre-Historic Records. 

A Noble Sailor. 

A Christmas Rose. 

Another Corn-crake Anecdote. 
Pranks with the Mouth; by W. C. 
Slave-Life in Brazil. 

Studies from Life. 

Through the Fern, 

The Month ; Science and Arts. 
Eccentricities. 

Four Poetical Pieces. 

Index and Title to Vol. XVI. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1880. No. DCCLXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 





ConrTENTS. 


A TURKISH EFFENDI ON CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM. 

PINDAR’S HYMN TO PERSEPHONE. 

REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—Part. X. 

OUR STACHELBERG SYMPOSIUM. 

BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part II. 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 

HOW I FELL AMONG THIEVES. 

NOTES FROM EPIRUS: THE TURKS, THE ALBANIANS, 
AND THE GREEK QUESTION. 

TO PORTIA AT BELMONT. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S PILGRIMAGE, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Next Tuesday, Dec, 30th, will appear, Price Sixpence, 
No. I. (for JANUARY) of the THIRD SERIES of the 


COVENT GARDEN MAGAZINE. 


Conducted by W. H. C. NATION. 
1, An Evening with Modern Hama- 9: Gale Uncertificated Practitioners. 


dryads. . to, Pious Apery. 
2. Penny Savings Banks. 11. Patent Rights and Wrongs. 
3. Glonfied Dust. 12. The Training of Nurses. 
4- Land at Last. A Story. 13. The Meat of Old England. 
s. Courts of Criminal Appeal. 14. A Holy Sister of the Period. 
6. The Reverse of the Medal. 15. True as Steel. A Story. 


7. With the Under Crust, 16, Perils of the Streets. 
8. Ecclesiastical Loaves and Fishes. 


Orrice—44a, CATHERINE SLREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


THE EXAMINER. 


Dec. 27, 1879. 


- At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price One Shilling, 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. CCXXX., for JANUARY, 1880. 


CONTENTS. 


NEW SERIAL. 
ADAM AND EVE. By the Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 


Chai ers I—3. 
PERCIVAL, STOCKDALE. 
ST. SILVESTRE’S LUCK. 
THE STORY OF AN EPICURE. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
THREE ANGELS. 
CELIA—Awn Ipvit. (Continued.) 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


NEW SERIAL. 
9. THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Chapters 1—3. 


os ole 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 


PROBATION. By the Author of 


** The First Violin.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By the 


Author of “ Wooed and Manied,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY ANNA H. DRURY. 


CALLED to the RESCUE. B 


ANNA H. DRURY, author of ‘“ Misrepresentation,’ Furnished 
Apartments,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


SEBASTIAN STROME. By 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE, author of “Garth,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY ANNIE EDWARDES. 


VIVIAN the BEAUTY. By Mrs. 


ANNIE EDWARDES, author of “ Leah ; a Woman of Fashion,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
New Burlington Street. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 241, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY. 
With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Maurier and W. SMALL. 


ConrTENTs. 
White Wings: A Yachting Romance. (With an Illustration) Chap. XX.— 
Chasing a Thunderstorm. XXI.—Chasing Seals. XXII.—* Uncertain, 


Coy, and Hard to Please.” ; 
What the English have done for the Indian People. In Two Chapters. I. By 
W. W. Hunter, LL.D. 
A New Study of Tennyson. 
Countess Adelcrantz. 
Fighting Fitzgerald. 
New Lamps for Old Ones. 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXXI.—Jeanne is 
shown the Scenery of Surrey. XXXII.—In which Barrington does a 
great deal of Talking. XXXIII.—On the March. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


New Novel at all the Libraries. 
SS Ee ‘Ta Bi a SD Se 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK, 
Author of * A Sussex Idyll.” 3 vols., post 8vo, 





London; SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 248, 


For JANUARY. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
t. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Chapters IX.—XII. 
2. BISCLAVERET: A BRETON ROMANCE. By Maurice KINGSLEY. 
LIFE AT HIGH PRESSURE. By Rev. W. G. Brarxig, D.D. 
SIR WALTER TREVELYAN’S WINE CELLAR. __ By Dr. B. W. 


RICHARDSON. 
By Rev. H. G. 


>? 


ENDOWED CHARITIES AND PAUPERISM. 
ROBINSON. 


DUSTYARDS. By the Hon. Sopuia M. Pacer. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. By W. T. Tuornrton, C.B. 
JOHN THADEUS DELANE. 


PVA w 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON, 
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r. & 0. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and W . 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other yates oreo 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manofactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford St., W. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and y; 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HA sos? 
Co-cperetive Soae. _ Boas offered elsewhere asthe “K — phe Toaster : 
imitations. ustra’ t of Portmanteaus nockabou f 
tor travelling, post free. Trunks, Bags, and every article 
820, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Next Southampton Buildings. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


GIVES ,FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 
J usic, Examination Questi Drawings, Plans, Specificati i 
cbying roe hag bose sdoote), Her Majesty's “Government rho kav 
all their Departments. No tedious washing of Pra Saree pant = ES 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 14, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
EEE 


THE SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Mutual Life Assurance Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1515. 


—_-o——_ 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace Tue Duxe or RichMonp AND GorDON, K.G., D.C.L. (Oxon.) 


VICE-PRESIDENTS.—The Hon. Lorp Deas; The Right Hon. Taz Eart or 
Happincton; The Right Hon. Tue Eart or Roszsery; The Most 


Hon. THe Marquis oF TWEEDDALE. 


Assurance Fund . £ 7,000,000. 
Annual Revenue . £880,000. 
Claims Paid . £11,000,000. 
Profit Divided . $5,500,000. 


1880 is the Bonus Year. 


Entrants before 31st December will participate in the 
SEVEN YEARS’ PROFIT. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. . 
West Bnd Agency—49 PALL MALL. 

















Dublin . . 41 WESTMORELANDST. | Leeds . . 21 Park Row. 
Glasgow . 114 West Grorce St. Bristol . . 22 Co.ttece Green, 
Manchester ALBERT SQUARE. Belfast . . 2 Hicu Srreer. 
. 48 Castie STREET. | Newcast’e Gratincer St. West. 
Birmingham 12 Bennett’s Hitt. Dundee. 9 Panmure STREET. 

Norwich, 48 St. Gites’ Cuurcu PLatn. 

&.. Agencies in all the important towns of the three Kingdoms. 
: SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 

EpinsurGu, December 1879. A® H. TURNBULL, Secretary. 


Cf. the last Annual R. ith Accounts, , and Forms o, 
Mts iota say te obtained om application at any of the Society's Offices or 
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NOTICES TO THE TRADE. 





The Publishers will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 

All Back Numbers are Now in print. 

Newsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of “THE 
EXAMINER,” can be supplied witha frame made for that 
Purpose, on application to the Office. 
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ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the cheapest and best. 
Price from £4 4s. 
For Cash £4. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
tkose unable to pay Cash can acquire 
them on Hire at 2s. 6d. per week, 
without addition to the price. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Tailors, Dress and Mantle Makers, 
Corset, Stay and Skirt Makers, Shirt 
and Collar Makers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Hat and Cap Makers, Shoe Makers 
and Boot Repairers, and Saddlers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Upholsterers, Umbrella and Parasel 
Makers, Sail and Tent Makers, and by 
all who have Sewing to do. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the most complete in valuable 
improvements, and the easy terms of 
payment bring them within the reach of 
the poorest seamstress. 

ARE PREFERRED because 
of their high repute and constantly 
increasing sale. 

In 1878 the Sales were 356,482 
Machines. 

ARE PREFERRED because 
they execute perfect work, with uniform 
facility, upon the heaviest Cloth or the 

. finest Muslin. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


After being engaged in litigation for nine 
years, THe SInceER MANUFACTURING 
Company, ina Chancery suit recently heard 
before Vice-Chancellor, Sim James 
Bacon, 

HAVE ESTABLISHED 
their exclusive right to the use of the 
name “‘Srncer” as applied to Sewing 
Machines, 


THE PUBLIC are cautioned 
that “‘Sincsr” or “Sincer’s " Sewing 
Machines are only made by Tuz Sincere 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WHO KEEP THEM ON SALE AT 
their offices in all the Towns of the United 
Kingdom. 


BEWARE OF PERSONS 
who, having no good trade repute of their 
own, USE OUR NAME Sixcer to palm 
off counterfeit Machines of inferior con- 
struction and manufacture. 

Every “SINGER” MACHINE 
has the Company's name printed upon the 
top of the Arm, and impressed upon the 
Brass Trade-Mark Plate. 


TO AVOID DECEPTION 
buy only at the Offices of Tux Sincer 
Manuracturinc Company (formerly I. 
Singer and Co.) 





Curzr Countinc House tn Evrors— 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 287 other Branch Offices ir. the United Kingdom. 





5 Meee 
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semssod GUAAA IAAL... 13, Great MAar.porouGn STKEST. 
, 

HURST-AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS, 
- 


DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
s and RUSSIA in 1827. By the MARcHIONESS OF WesTMINSTER. 8vo, 158. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1880, 
NDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER’ MAJESTY. 

iss Copied by ‘the’ Nobility.“ 49th Edition, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved. + 3ts. 6d., bound; ee. iy S ; ; ¥ ’ : 

“ Thi h fect and el te record of the living and recently 
kaa ot he cerage of ‘the Three Kingdoms as in stands ot this 


deceased 
day. ies a mést use’ ee. We are happy to bear,testi to the 
fect that scrupulous eatery is a distinguishing feature Of this .”— Times. 

“ fr j 


es wee Meret ta  - mera’ 


THE NEW. & POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE GREATEST, HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 


Mrs. OvrPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


“This book is a delightful one-fresh, interesting, wholesome, and well 
written. It deserves to rank among the best works of the author,”— 
Examiner. 


FRIEND AND LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


author of “ Girencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 





a 


THROUGH THE STORM. By CHARLES QUENTIN. 


© “Phershid Hiore®thai the’ average of exciting incident in this decidedly 
interesting tale.””—A thenaum. = 


a + = - 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 
e°uttSr. Ovave’s,” &. 3 vols, ~ A ' 


* This no vel is pure and refined in sentiment, and equally free from exaggera- 
tion and affectation.”—Daily News. * s 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 
** Joun Havirax, GENTLEMAN.” SgcOND Epition. 3 vols. 
“ A pretty story, written in pure English.”— Zhe Zimes. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of “ ANNE Dysart,” &c. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JANUARY, 188>. Price 2s. 6d. 


SA 


Russian Nihilism. By Fritz Cuntirere Owen. 

George Canning ‘« and Motives. By the Right Hon. Viscount 
STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. * si 

Athletics in Public Schools. ‘By the Hon. Epwarp Lytratron. 

Phaedra and Phédre’ By Lionet Tennyson. 

Purchase in the Church. By Joun Martineau. 

The-Origin of Species and Genera... By Atragep R. WaLtacs. 

Dr, Abbott and Queen Elizabeth. By Jamas Srappina. 

Old-Fashioned Gardening. “By Mrs. Pau. 

The Criminal Code, 1879 By the Hon. Mr. Justice Steruen, 

Atheistic Methodism. By W. H. Mattock. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 





Just published, in royal 8vo, price 12s. €d., cloth, 


’T°HE LAST .PLAGUE of. EGYPT, the GERMAN 
GLADIATORS, GREAT KING HEROD, and. other Poems. 
A Metrical Medley of Original Pieces, written at various times for the Amuse- 
ment of the Author’s Children, and also for General Readers. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH B. M‘CAUL, 
Author of “A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


ooo 


. ‘HE _ VOICE AND PUBLIC ‘SPEAKING. 

The Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A., GIVES LESSONS in the 

ehove ag origival and successful plan at his Residence, Brigstock Vicarage, 
Pidapertte and terms on application. 


** The Voice and Public Speaking,” 3s. 6d., post free from the Author. 








By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution for 
Diseases of the Skin. 


Eighth Edition, post-free thirty-two stamps. 


RUPTIONS; their Rational Treatment. 


London: G, Hitt, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


SECOND-HAND. BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. __ 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Ear.ty Printep, anp Curtous Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and Misce_Langous Books. 








N ORE CURES of SEVERE COUGHS and 


DIFFICULTY of BREATHING by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS, Mr Parkinson M.P.S., 450, Oldham Road, Manchester, writes = 
Dec. 10, 1879 I can with confidence recommend the Wafers to persons 
suffering from Coughs, and difficulty of Breathing.” _ Asthma, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Colds, and Rheumatism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Sold at rs. 1$d., 28. 94. per Lox. 


THE EXAMINER. 


SEVEN, PRIZE. MEDALS oe TOny 


Dec. 127, 1879. 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
* . NOT YET TRIED THESE-SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. ~ 


SOODALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 





The most delicious aud Cheapest Sance in the World. 
Warranted pure and free from avy injurious ingredients. 


| Awarded Seven Prize vaials. : 
al Eoriches Hot Joints. ews, &e, 
=: Delicious to Chops Stealer Fishy ac, 
een : 
grees with the most delicate person. 
Makes Meat a) Lakuiy. er 
A great addition to, Cheese. 


Possesses a pleasing. +f) Writ 
Every dish f fanned ter ite addition, . ~ 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cupof Broth. — 
Should be on every'Sideboard. 
. Epicures pronounce it the best Saue. 
Fears no competition. No better Sauce can be made, 
A marvel of cheapness and enterprise: 
A household word. Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. . 


CAUTION. —On each Label is our TRADE Mark. Wil'ow Pattern Plate, and 
name, Goopa.t, Bacxuouse, and Co. _ No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH.” ~ 


This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the p'ainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. e most_cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering. and that its invigorating 
zest’ by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either *‘au naturel” as a filip to chops, steaks, game, or cold mexts, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
= - eee for Ge one made Sa aa On Cheat 

e only cheap and g sauce.— y Grocers, men, emists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d, 1s., and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N.. May 18. 1879. 

Coneni have not the of knowing you—never you—never 
saw you—buf stillfor a great length of time ‘my si rd. hag never lacked 
vour celebrated “Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives ‘me very great pleasure t» 
forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 
acceptance. { ‘ ¢ 

My sedentary habits as a writer forthe magazines, &<., very often made me 
exceedirgly-peevish with my meals, but stillno matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire Relish” always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable—- 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so gord, so useful, and so cheap_ If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 
The Author of ‘* Grace Darling,” “ Harriet Stanton,” “‘ The Wreck of the Royal 

Charter,”’ &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 








Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalited for efficiency and purity. 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 

Dispenses with brewer's veast. : 

The best in the world. Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every househol 1, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. ,Makes delic'ous puddings wi eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. - 
enka by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d. 15., 2s., 

5s. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


GooPalt's BAKING POWDER. 





Pig erates QUININE. WINE. 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion. nervousness, gotit, 
rheumatic, &c. Has proved an invaluable and. nareesble stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. e best restorative for the 
weak, veung, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children. and is 
e<pecially suited as a vehicle forthe administration of cod-liver oi', where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol... Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twicé or thrice a day will be found both grateful.and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior t> and, bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c.. at rs., 1s. 114d., 2s.. and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 

, red by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


ESTIMONIAL from’ Miss Emrity FAITHFULL. 
e Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested* your excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, which is 
better than cure.— Yours truly, Emity FAITHFUL, 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


(*~OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


—OODALL’S..CUSTARD POWDER. 

_ Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicions to Stewed Rice. ' 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


(OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


_ Delicious s to everything. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 

TI for making delicious custards without eges, in less time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purpnses intended. ill give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The provrietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recommend it to honsek eepers generally 
as a useful agent in the preparation of a good custard. «Give it a wial.-- 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Wa‘ ehouserzen, &c. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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Dec. 27, 1879. 
THEATRES, ‘&c.’ 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
re’ , having been receiv i utmost usiasm, wi 
ees any aa at 8 o’clock, until Tartine ae — i 


SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 

EVERY SATURDAN at . o'Clock, x atid futher notice, c 
O en daily from to to er t irection : H 

obees seats can be boobed six weeks te advance. r. Joseph Hurst, 


NEW . SADLER’S -WEELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. Bateman, ~ 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—THIS DAY, at 2, 
and TO-NIGHT, at 7.30. The FORTY THIEVES; or, Abdallah’s 
Arrys. . A Comical New Pantomime, written expressly for this Theatre. 
Characters by the fullowing excellent pantomimists :—Miss Marie Longmore, 
Mrs. Harry Chapman, and Miss Katty King; Messrs. F. Lyons, J. Archer, 
R. Lyons, F. W.,Wyndham, R. Redwood, &c. Clown, Mr. G. Benham. 
Scenery; including the Crystal Caverns of the Glittering Dewdrops and the Grand 
Transformation Scene, the Fairy’s Conservatory, designed and painted by 
Thos. W. Hall and assistants. Music C Arranged, and Conducted by 
F. Stanislaus, Composer of the Opera, one produced with Great Success, 
‘The Lancashire Witches” New and Splendid Costumes and Appointments. 
M2 RNING, -PERFORMANCES, FORTY 
“ THIEVES, TO-DAY (Saturday), at 2 p.m.,. and every subsequent 
Wednesday and Saturday. Children half-price. No fees of any sort. Treaseren, 
Mr. W. Charman. _-* - 


EW SADLE xs WELLS.—The Telegraph says: 
**The occupants of a sixpenny gallery, a shilling pit, the f hilli 

balcony stalls, and two shilling pit stal band fondly ae End Geammaloes alike 
well placed for commanding an uninterrupted view of the stage and enjoying 
the eveni®g’s performance in ease and comfort.” No fees. Doors open at seven. 
Carriages at 11. 





..| WINTER. EXHIBITION. 


THE THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AND 
GROSVENOR PENCIL STUDIES BY LIVING 
ARTISTS, 
WILL OPEN JANUARY st. 1880, 


£ Admission One Shilling. 
Se Sie Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES, 


Scientific inion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
La bere URYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 


on, W.C. 





GALLERY, 








NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
‘+ ESTABLISHED 1797. ts 
Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orrice—so, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Amount Insured .. .. .- oe = owe aes, «185,000,000 


Glatues Pale cn ie a. a ae a a ee 
Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Norwicnu, Dec. 25th, 1879. . 


HCENIX. FIRE OFFICE, . Lombard Street and 
.. wee Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements, - sw 
" Insurances effected in all parts of the world. , oOwio. 
; -=- teh sow  JOHN,J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NORTH,BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
“INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY RovAL CHARTER AND Acts OF PARLIAMENT. 
; FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
POLICIES FALLING DUE at CHRISTMAS should be RENEWED 
within fifteen days from the 25th instant. . : 
Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, and at the Head 
ce, 
LONDON, 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET; EC. 
. _« West-enp Orrice, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. , ©. 
_ December, 1879. + - + =.» > 


THE LIVERPOOL, LONDON, AND “GLOBE. 
* INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
1, Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill & Charing Cross, London. 


. « wie i? . : owt tt é 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 


The report and accounts for the year 1878 showed the net yearly 
income see ooo eee eee 998 one ae os «+. 61,508,070 
The capital (paid up) «.- 


. 





oon eee eee 7 eee eee oe eee 2455 
The general seserve and fire reinsurance fund .... «.. s#» ~—++»_-1, 300,000 
‘The life department funds were increased during 1878 by pe we =: 086,745 
And now amount to ° ° ve ByDf2,702 


The report further moees et the nee <a Pesiclontiog Class bad bese 
very successful, enabling the Company to declare the high reversiopary bonus 
of 358 per cat bet Sieunl On the policies effected in that class during the 
nuiequcnaiens. s whe he i . , 

A de’criptions of vire Assurances effected upon favourableterms. 

Fie Renewal Premiums falling due at CHRISTMAS should be Paid within 


Fifteen Days therefrom. 


OAS eS ENN EMTS 


ee 8 eh Ota aA te er? 8 ide 2 Bl RE OVC RETNA LEDER 
i, jpg Tie Tenia te sila Pin ie it ell ai i te ak ae ta 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
| «(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 

Head Office:—No. 7, Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 


West Eno Acents. 
Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO., 55, Parliament Street, $.W. 


Governor.—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Sus-Governor.—GEORGE L. M> GIBBS; Esq. 


Deruty-Governor.—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


DIRECTORS, 2 
H. Gough Arbuthnot, E q. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. Robert Henderson, Esq. > 
William T. Brand, Esq. is Huth, Esq 
Edward Budd, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn, Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Sree aemetel, Kea, . Grevil'e H. Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, E.q Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N, 
Robert B. Dobree. Esq. Wi liam Rennie, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Howagd Gilliat, Esq. . Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. . id P. Sellar, Esq. 
Résia Gower, Esq. ~ Col. Leopold Seymour, 
> z - 


“NOTICH IS HFREBY GIVBN that the fifieen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Christmas Policies will expire 
on 9th’ January. ¢ saltind wi vine ; 
« Thé Directors invite application for Agencies for the Fire and Life Depar’+ 
ments. 

Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Lifz, and Marine Accounts, and a'l other 


information can be had on application. 
nde JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


rr 


~ IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘A .¥ MS (Established 1863). 
x, OLD BROAD STREET, F.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, SW. 
» : “ Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700, 0c¢. 

Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates 
of premium. ; 

ompt and liberal settlement of claims, —-- 

- "POLICLES falling due at Christmas should be RENEWED ktefcre the 


gth of January, or the same will me jth ee : “4 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Mapager. 
S* PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE (\WATER- 


‘ 


3 
3 
v 


WORKS) DEBENTURES. 
For full particulars apply to 
F. R. DUKE, 7, Queen Victoria Street, London, E C. 


ORATIONES CREWEIANZA. 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, DD., late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849— 1876. 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E. B. Micuect, M.A4., 
Barrister-at-law. 12s. 





PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford, 


THE: EXAMINER: 
An Independent wate sony s Beater, Literature, 


PORTRAITS OF EMNENT LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEW 
are now published wmechly in the EXAMINER. 

They are executed by Messrs. VinceNT Brooks and 
Co, on tinted paper, and-are- accompanied by full 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. ; ¢ 

There is no diminution in the ‘matter contained in 
the EXAMINER, and no ini sof prices 1 9 

The following portraits. have already appeared, and 
the papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt 
of sixty-six stamps :— hee 2 : 

1. PROFESSOR DARWIN.|4. PROFESSOR RUSKIN. 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON. ° | 5. PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 6. CHARLES READE, 
7. PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
11 Ug wR. ROBERT “BROWNING? = 51 74. 
9. The VERY REV. CHARLES J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
lo. MATTHEW. ARNOLD, .M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
11. PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


Special India proofs before letters can be obtiined on 
application at the office. Price ros. 6d. each, including 
notice. a 





~ OF FICE—136, STRAND. 
70 OUR» READERS. 





It is particularly requested that any difficulty in ob- 
taining the EXAMINER) bey at once reported, with frll 
particulars to “ The Manager, EXAMINER Office, 156, 
Strand.” - 


; i as i aa at ae 


. 
; 
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BRAND AND CO’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





So_te Appress — No. 11, Lirr_te STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


WORDSWORTH’S COCA LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


or, Chemical Food of Health. 


-failing and specific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Debility, 
wane te strate , and Slee eseness, affords Immediate Relief, and in 


most cases effects a permanent 
Sold only in bottles, 2s. 9a., Ss. t1d.,and £1 1s. Of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, London. 





Patentees of the New ‘‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 
A “USEFUL” CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


IM Lcoretponden EXTRAORDINARY. By 
° 





Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, —— 
lytechnic, 39 oe ent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, aa 
8.30. ‘** Stokes emory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory lobe, 

14 rnenet. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly 
appreciated as a case of GRAN'T’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
which can be ordered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. Grant, Distillery, 
Maidstone. Queen's quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen, net ; 
Sportsman’s special quality, sos. per dozen. Prepayment required. Carriage 
free in England. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House Buipincs, E.C., Lonpon. 





Oxrorp Street, W. 





Bi KBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST a stated periods, or repayable on 


demand. Current Accounts opened wi ly introduced, oan 
paopeess of allowed on the minimum monthly = Een a charge made for keep- 
Accounts. Letters of — and Circular Notes issued. 


e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
and » and advances made 


thereon. 
Office Hours from 1o till 4 Saturdays, then from 1o to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open whee 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON. 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
** The Madeira of England.” 


A beautiful Winter Residence, about two — from the coast. 
Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical supervision.— 
aby a rd references appiy to C. F. GARP NTER, Proprietor. 
A Book w Reading. “HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 
= HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who Did It. 
‘o be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London; or of C. F. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Rael ishops-Teighton, South Devon. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


mnserigtons acount and benuted, ae Sane tae Sab Furnishings 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 








F . . GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Y eee 
FRY'’S CARACAS COCOA. 


C. OC OA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“* A most delicious and valuable article.”—S/sandard. 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
F rvy’s —s 
FryY’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 
Cocoa. The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. S&S. FRY and SONS. 





CRSSSP URSA ROR TING. 


EPPs’'s 


(BREAKFAST) 
COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., 
HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 








H £44 & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


BEPSTEADS, 
BEPPING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, wW. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877- 

“* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that = have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters. Patent to protect what I consider ee ier of 
Painless Dentistry. In ion of your valuable STCHING, are at liberty 

“S. G. HUTCHI 
* By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


to use my name, 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ 


TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for RHEUMATISM, NeuRALGIA, Gout, 
Scratica, Graver, Lumsaco, Sick and Nervous Heap- 
ACHE, as ‘proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials. 

TIC-SANO is a vegetable remedy ; can be taken by both young 
and old, ne ny poantas Bethe ment delete cenetination withass 


change ‘of 
TIC-SANO is the Dibosiial . ro for the above complaints ; 
o¢ has Neen oted approved of by the Medical Profession, 


eet favourably of by the Public Press. 
“An ented remedy.” —The Civil ‘Seruxe Gazette. 
valuable kind. "Morning Post. 
** Highly spoken of."—The Weekly Times. 
** Has been used with effect. » “Chaerch Review. 
*‘ A most wonderful and sure cure.”—MHo. Advertiser. 
“* Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, less in its action.”—Comrt 


‘ournal, 
¥ “* Avery valuable vegetable remedy.” — United Service Gazette, 
TIC-SANO purifies the blood, strengthens the system, and so 
wards off one-half the diseases the flesh i is heir to. 
Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANOQ. 
Prices, 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. Of all the principal Chemists. 
JOYCE AND CO., a5, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sore AGENTS. 


THE EXAMINER. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 





The ‘* EXAMINER” will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 3d.; three 
months, 7s. 2d, Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. to be 
made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 
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HENRY A. IVORY& C0. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


23, Holborn Viaduct. 


ee 


STEAM FACTORY, 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {?920 2nd, Harmonium on ons 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Ptbe: Instrument can be played 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— i "cDrawing adapted for Church or 


Drawing-room. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Pexfect, 274 most simple in me- 


woop areen, n,| Urehestral Iron Frame Piano,.— {Swrlies the great want of this 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


H OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Enfeebled Existence.— 

This medicine embraces every attribute required in a general and 
domestic remedy ; it overturns the foundations of disease laid by defective food 
and impure air. In obstructions or congestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or 
any other organs, these Pills are especially serviceable and eminent!y successful. 
They should be kept in readiness in every family, as they are a medicine with- 
out a fault for young persons and those of feeble constitutions. chen See 
cause pain, or irritate the most sensitive nerves, or most tender bowels. 
Holloway’s Pills are the best known purifiers of the blood, and the best 
promoters of absorption and secretion, and remove all poisonous and obnoxious 
particles from both solids and fluids. : 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 


fevers, and other eruptive affections. 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S GONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on most favourable terms. can 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. : 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—0One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 
rn LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 
NotTE THE ADDRESS— 


W. R. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL, 
RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. _ 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even im long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No househo'd should be without them. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 6d., and ros. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. - 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEU MATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils axe of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W, R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


sss sents? 








PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


‘ 3 Per Ream. ¢. d. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. oe oe - . from 2 0 
Superfine Cream Laid Note ., - be ee se 3 0 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border ., se © 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. os be ee os op « 2 6 
ees Note Pa ve -» 48., §%, and 6 6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream Tos. 6a, tas. 6d., and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000, 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per too. Polished Steel 
be sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 

iling beneficial influence over the vital forces 

(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting ony tonics ae bo) — eee Se 
nerve contaen tet pervade the Retdive an 
without which eee and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


OTHER . PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the sys found 
im the ‘bicod, wheiker Modicinsl Malarious, 
walons, Se. it will do for you what nothing else 
can. ink, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments, As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


1% ALSO HAS 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, as. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body an Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate. 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions of the Skin, and all 
disorders that can emanate from Impure Blood. — ae 

And is universally patronised by persons suffering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of the internal organs. It has been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 
notorious, suffer from the above-named complaints, and large quantities have 
been supplied for the African Army. 


Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. and ros. cases; or post free of 


JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City Road, London, 
where also chests for the Colonies can be obtained at a reduced rate. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
_-« #$$OE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


: l ‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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ae & WEBB, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STERLING SILVER & ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 
CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF ARTICLES FOR 


ND Sip Wins oon A RRS GilE TS. 





BISCUIT BOXES....+-.+0++00 10,6 16/- 21/- | CAKE BASKETS ............ 21/- - 30/- 42/- 
BUTTER DISHES .........+.. 10/6 15/- 18/-| CLARET JUGS .........s.... 21/- . 28/- 48/- 
BREAKFAST CRUETS ....-- 10/6 18/- 2Qi/- | INKSTANDS.. ......ssssceeees 21/-  30/- 50/- 
DINNER CRUETS ..-:-++:-- 18/6 20/- 25/.| MARMALADE JARS......-. G6/- 10/6 20/+ 
SAUCE FRAMES ............ 20/- 25/- 32/-| TOAST RACKS ...........+-. 10/6 ~12/- = Qt/- 
EGG FRAMES........-+-++++: 21/- 30/- 45/-| SUGAR BASKETS .......... 10/6 15/- 2i/- 
“CETEWAYO” INKSTAND ........ 21/- & 30/- | CIGAR LIGHTERS.......... 21/- 30/- 50/- 
4 SALT CELLARS & SPOONS, in Case.... 21/- | “‘“AFGHAN” INKSTAND ...........:...+:. 10/6 
FRUIT KNIVES and FORKS in CASES. FISH KNIVES and FORKS in CASES. 
MOROCCO CASES, containing Carvers and Forks, &c. OAK CASES of TABLE CUTLERY. 
CLOCKS: 


For Dining Room, Drawing , Room, Carriage, &c., 


In Gilt and Enamel, Ornamental Wood, with Inlaid Plaques, Marble, Gilt and Crystal; &c., &e., 
suitable to present style of interior decoration. 


DRESSING and TRAVELLING BAGS, 


With. the Newest Improvements, 
FITTED STERLING SILVER and IVORY, £5 5s. 





Write for Illustrated Catalogue, stating Articles required. 


MAPPIN & WY eet 


-OXFORD STREET (76, 77, & 78), W., 
ne London, 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY,! 
Manufactory—The Royal Cutlery Works, Norfolk Street, Sheffield. ~ 





Printed tor the Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., 5, Drury Court; St. Mary-le-Strand; and Pu : 
County of Eligeinces. Saveur, December oat = at 136, Strand, W.C., London, in the 
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